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AN OBJECT OF CURIOSITY IN THE CHAMPS ELYSEFS,—[See Pace 39! 
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THE GERMANS AT THE TUILERIES.—[See Pace 339.) 


SCENES IN PARIS DURING THE GERMAN OCCUPATION, 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
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37 In this Number of the Weexry will be found the 
continuation of CuanLes Reave’s powerful and absorb- 
tng story, 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 
commenced March 1. 

697" The SUPPLEMENT to this Number of Har- 
pen’s WreKiy contains a magnificent double-page Car- 
toon, by Nast, showing, on one side, “ Tus Evacuation 
oy Paris sy THE German Troors,” and on the other, 
*Turr Rroeption uv Berry ;” tnteresting reminia- 
cences of James Montaomery, with illustrations; an 
e7 graving of the Instanta OF THE GERMAN Empire; @ 
fine sketch called “ Huntixe Eastsr-Eoes ;” and many 


other attractive features, 





AMNESTY THE REPUBLICAN 
POLICY. 

PP VUE Republican party, upon coming to pow- 
| er in 1861, was forced to deal with the re- 
bellion. How formidable the emergency was 
will never be forgotten by this generation, nor 
with what patience, valor, unbending resolution, 
and complete triumph the danger was confront- 
ed and overcome, ‘The party maintained the 
government, emancipated the slaves, amended 
the Constitution in the interest of equal liberty, 
and restored the rebellious States to their rela- 
tions within the Union. We say the Repub- 
lican party did this; because, if the Democratic 
party had controlled the government, the power 
of the slaveholding aristocracy would have been 
so confirmed as to make national regeneration 
almost hopeless. Had the Democratic party 
been in power during the last ten years, slavery 
would still have existed in half the country; 
the national flag would have protected it in the 
Territories ; free speech would have been anni- 
hilated; all the great guarantees of progressive 
liberty and civilization would necessarily, un- 
der the dominance of slavery, have been de- 
stroyed, and the spirit and purpose of the Union 
would have been utterly defeated. 

This appalling catastrophe, not only to this 
country but to censtitutional liberty every where 
in the world, was avoided by the national suc- 
cess of the Republican party in the election of 
1860, and by its continued success to the pres- 
time. Meanwhile every measure for se- 
curing. the logical results of the war, and for 
confirming the equal rights which it hed estab- 
lished, has been obstinately resisted by the Dem- 
ocratic party. <As its theory of State rights— 
vaguely and loosely expounded and asserted in 
the Virginia and Ke ntucky Resolutions—sup- 
plied the pretense of the rebellion, and its pro- 
tection of the oppression of slavery fostered the 
inspiring cause, so it has strenuously opposed 
all legislation that tended to remove the roots 
of the difficulty from our politics, and has sedu- 
lously encouraged hatred and contempt of the 
race which we have se cruelly wronged, but 
whose equal mghts have been legally and for- 
mally acknowledged. 

Despite this malignant hostility, strength- 
ened, as the movements of incipient rebellion 
were, by want of reflection upon the exact na- 
ture of the government, the Republican party 
has carried all its great measures of reconstruc- 
tion, But the whole policy known by that name 
was necessarily experimental, and certain of its 
measures were, in their nature, temporary. Dis- 
franchisement was especially one of these. It 
was thought necessary, in the actual situation, 
to except very considerable numbers of persons 
from any active part in politics, Of course 
ersons were among the most intelligent 


ent 


these I 

of the citizens ef certain States, whose ability 
had secured them the confidence and given 
them the leadership of their fellow-citizens. 
What the result might have been had the poli- 
cy been different it is not necessary to inquire. 
The most conspicuous Republican who had 
friendly doubts was Governor ANDreEw, of Mas- 
sachusetts, But the loyal country which had 
maintained the Union unquestionably demand- 


ed that policy, and it was adopted. 

The time has now come for a change. It is 
evidently most desirable that the control of the 
States which have been fully restored to their 
relations in the Union should be intrusted to 
all their citizens, and that the most intelligent 
class should not be excluded. It is also desir- 
able that no system which, by disfranchisement, 
enconrages hostility of classes or races, should 
even seem to be favored by the national gov- 
Such a system is sometimes imper- 
ative asa But in a free State 

lisfranchised class, especially when it is that 

the most enlightenment, is a perpetual men- 
‘There can be no proper peace while it 

ts. As it used to be said, and to be truly 

, that it was suppressed civil 
truly said of a political 
, in which a leading part is arbitra- 
hised, that it is smouldering strife ; 
to time the tire will leap out in angry 
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A general amnesty, the removal of all dis- 
qualifications resulting from the rebellion, 
should be heartily declared as the policy of the 
Republican party. It was long since demanded 
by some of its most eminent leaders, The 
New York Zvrilune, for instance, has steadily 
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insisted upon its wisdom ; and there are many 
who thought its demand to be premature when 
it was made, who are fully persuaded that the 
time is now ripe. ‘The emphatic declaration of 
the Republicens of Ohio shows how profound 
and how general the conviction of the wisdom 
of this measure has become in the party. And 
it is of great importance that it should be the 
work of the Republicans, that it may be seen not 
to be a concession to the spirit of the Ku-Klux 
by the party which the Ku-Klux supports, and 
of which it is an agency. As the disabilities 
were imposed because it was thought that the 
public welfare required them, so they may now 
be removed for the same reason, For the pub- 
lic welfare imperatively demands Republican 
ascendency, and that is in some degree imper- 
iled by a policy of continued disfranchisement. 
The conditions of national pacification can not 
be complete until amnesty is universal, and for 
every reason that final measure should be the 
work of the party of liberty. 


THE FIRST DEMOCRATIC PLANK 
FOR 1872. 


Tue Democratic party in New York, under 
the immediate management of those who pro- 
pose to nominate the party candidate for Pres- 
ident, has decided, after ample opportunity 
for reconsideration, after a year’s exposure and 
debate in the press and by public opinion of 
the iniquity of the measure, to maintain the 
Erie bill, And the party which has deliberate- 
ly done this, which identifies itself with this 
destruction of the most sacred private rights, 
asks the country to confide to it the national 
government because the Republican adminis- 
tration is dishonest and reckless of individual 
right! 

We remind our readers, especially in other 
States, of the facts so familiar here. At the 
annual Erie Railway election in October, 1868, 
the notorious persons who control the road, by 
methods which are equally notorious, such as 
closing the transfer-books a month before the 
usual time, and voting on stock which had been 
already sold and delivered, caused themselves 
to be elected directors. In May, 1869, the 
“Erie bill” was pushed through the Legisla- 
ture. It provided that the directors of four 
roads named in the bill might classify them- 
selves, so that instead of going out annually, 
only one-fifth of their number should retire ev- 
ery year. The directors in whose favor the bill 
was passed, and of whom Mr. Tween was one, 
sure of securing their re-election in 1869 by the 
means used in 1868—namely, by voting upon 
shares already sold and delivered to foreign 
holders—waited until October before they clas- 
sified, and then the body known as the Erie 
Ring took, of course, the longest term. 

The protest, when the details of the bill were 
known, was universal. Governor HorrMan, 
the mere agent of Mr. Tweep, retained the bill, 
hesitating to sign it. But Mr. Tween was per- 
emptory, and Mr. Tweep is Tammany, and 
Tammany is Governor Horrmay’s reliance for 
the future; aud so, with a paper of explana- 
tions, he signed the bill. He said that there 
was no serious opposition in the Legislature, as 
if the veto were not given to him to use in that 
very case when there ought to be serious oppo- 
sition in the Legislature, and none appeared, 
The tone of his paper showed his perception 
that he was doing an act which needed excuse, 
but for which no excuse was valid. He was 
authorizing those who had not been honestly 
selected by the owners of a property to manage 
that property for five years! Some of his own 
party papers cried out against the iniquity, A 
man, said the Wor/d, who owns Erie stock could 
now no more get control of it before it was 
ruined than if it ran among the mountains of 
the moon. It denounced the bill as ** that mon- 
strous injustice,” as ‘‘ simply indefensible,” and 
declared that its Governor ought to covet ‘*an 
opportunity to rectify the mistake he made in 
approving that piece of knavery.” In saying 
these things the World spoke for all honest and 
intelligent men. 

As it was always said by the lackeys of the 
Ring that the Legislature which passed this in- 
famous law was a Republican Legislature, and 
that Republicans must bear the responsibility, 
Mr. Goopricn, of Kings County, a Republican 
in the present Legislature, promptly moved the 
repeal of the law. The subject was referred to 
the Railroad Committee. There was a ma- 
jority report from the Democratic members of 
the committee presented by the chairman, Mr. 
Joun L, Frace, of Troy; and one from the 
minority, in which Mr. Saitu M. Weep, a Dem- 
ocrat from Clinton, joined the Republican mem- 
bers. The minority report was in every way 
conclusive. But when the Assembly was call- 
ed to decide, fifty-eight Democrats and two 
Republicans voted to retain the Erie bill, and 
fifty-two Republicans and five Democrats to re- 
peal it. The Republicans who originally voted 
for the bill are entitled to the excuse of not 
fully comprehending it, but the Democrats who 
voted not to repeal it vote in the full light of 
the most blasting exposure. The Republicans 
of New York, thanks to Mr. Goopricn, have 
cleared themselves and their party of #ll com- 
plicity in this most wanton and startling attack 
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upon private rights, and the first and chief 
plank in the Horrman Presidential platform is 
the Erie bill. 

It is for Democrats elsewhere to choose 
whether this is the kind of policy which they 
wish to transfer to Washington, and for good 
citizens every where to decide whether they 
shall, 





THE KU-KLUX BILL. 


No one who was familiar with the unspeak- 
able horrors of slavery, or who knew its de- 
grading, demoralizing, dehumanizing effect 
upon the master class, will doubt that the 
stories of the Ku-Klux atrocities are substan- 
tially true. They may be exaggerated in num- 
ber. They may be misrepresented in certain 
cases. But the political and social hate from 
which they spring will not be denied, Citizens 
of the United States, because they are black, 
or because, being white, they sympathize with 
the black citizens, and both black and white 
because they are loyal to the Union and of the 
Republican party, are exposed to violence of 
every kind and degree; so that in one State— 
South Carolina—the Governor has appealed to 
the President for aid. From other States the 
cries of individual sufferers have reached Con- 
gress, imploring protection, and a committee 
has reported a bill designed to relieve the law- 
lessness of the States in question. 

We are very sure that nobody who is con- 
versant with the course of this paper during the 
war and the epoch of reconstruction has any 
doubt of our sympathy with the victims of the 
Ku-Klux, nor of our desire to do whatever can 
be done to succor them, short of doing greater 
evil. But the first fact that we encounter is 
this—that the Constitution of the United States 
guarantees every State, ‘‘on application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the Leg- 
islature can not be convened), against domestic 
violence.” ‘The second fact is that the Gov- 
ernors of many of the States which the Ku- 
Klux ravage are in political sympathy with the 
President, and with the Republican majority in 
Congress. If the domestic violence in those 
States is beyond the centrol of the Governors, 
why do they not, with the Governor of South 
Carolina, require the President's aid, as the 
Constitution authorizes? So long as they re- 
frain from the demand—they whose informa- 
tion is immediate and ample—is there any good 
reason for extraordinary legislation ? 

The proposed bill, in its fourth section, pro- 
vides that whenever in any State the unlawful 
organizations violently set at defiance the con- 
stituted authorities, the President may inter- 
fere. But that is precisely what the Constitu- 
tion already provides, upon the sole condition 
that the Legislature, or the Executive, testifies 
the inability of the local authority to deal with 
the disorder. But the bill, omitting this con- 
dition, leaves to the President to determine 
when the State authority is insufficient. Is 
that, upon reflection, a wise change in the sys- 
tem; and if it be, can it be made by an act of 
Congress? And again, if it be wise, and if it 
can be made by Congress, why should it be a 
provision which is to expire on the first day of 
June, 1872, as the same section provides? The 
peril is always possible; ought not the law, 
therefore, if unquestionably constitutional, to 
be permanent? These are grave questions, as 
our fellow-Republicans will see. 

The bill proceeds, in the same section, to de- 
clare that if the constituted authorities them- 
selves, instead of asking aid of the national 
government, become accomplices in the dis- 
order, the situation shall be deemed a rebell- 
ion, and the President may suspend the privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus, and suppress 
the difficulty by arms. This, again, makes,the 
President the sole and final judge of the com- 
plicity of the State authorities in a conspiracy, 
and empowers him practically to supersede 
them. ‘There is a riot in Boston, for instance. 
The President, with or without reason—for no 
system of evidence is mentioned—decides that 
it is the work of an armed and numerous com- 
bination, with which the State authorities are 
unable to deal, or with which they are in 
league, and thereupon marches troops to restore 
order. This is the scope of the bill. This is 
the grant of power until the Ist of June, 1872. 
Is it wise? Is it desirable that the Republican 
party should make it? Is it safe for liberty that 
it should be made? If it be, ought the power 
to expire next year? 

That there are emergencies in which even 
the fundamental law must be disregarded to 
save both itself and the country is true. That 
there was no folly so criminal as that of the 
assertion that armed and summary resistance 
to secession was unconstitutional, is unquestion- 
able. But with Republican Governors in many 
disordered States, and a constitutional provis- 
ion empowering them to ask aid against insu- 
perable domestic violence, is there any necessi- 
ty for suspending the fundamental law? It 
will not be forgotten that in 1866, while the 
legislation of reconstruction was proceeding, 
and before the lately rebel States were restored, 
the project of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, expressly providing that Congress should 
have power to secure ‘‘to all persons in the 
several States equal protection in the rights of 








life, liberty, and property,” was, upon motio; 
of Mr. Conk11ne, postponed, and not called uy 
for consideration. If at that time, and unde 
those circumstances, it was thought necessary 
-—if such an object were desirable—to provide 
for the purposes of the present bill by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, upon which it was 
not deemed wise to take action, can it be de. 
sirable now to aim at that object by a mere act 
of Congress? Or will it be alleged that the 
proposed amendment of 1866 was not called up 
because the power conferred by it was believed 
to be included in the Fourteenth Amendment ? 
Mr. Bincuam, indeed, says that he drew tle 
amendment, and that the power was meant to 
be conferred. It is certainly most unfortunate, 
then, that the first form was not retained. 

The deplorable and menacing condition of 
some of the Southern States can, perhaps, hard- 
ly be exaggerated. If we were to heed feelings 
only, all loyal and orderly citizens would resort 
to the most summary measures. Indeed, when 
great crimes are committed any where, the in- 
stinct is to demand instant vengeance. Reason 
and experience, however, insist that “the due 
process of law” shall be observed for the com- 
mon safety, knowing that ‘‘ order” is always 
the plea of despotism. In the same way re- 
gard for the general liberty, for all those guar- 
antees which defend us from tyranny and suth- 
less ambition, requires that the plain conditions 
of the fundamental law shall be rigidly respect- 
ed, and changed only as itself provides. We 
are not now saying that so essential and vita] 
a change in the system of the Union as this 
bill contemplates is unwise ; but surely it should 
be the result not of an act of Congress, under a 
challenged and doubtful interpretation, but of 
an express and explicit constitutional ameud- 
ment, 


THE CINCINNATI DECLARATION. 


Tue declaration of the Cincinnati Repub- 
licans, of which we spoke last week, is not, as 
we then said, the platform of a new party, in 
the sense of contemplating secession from tlie 
Republican organization, Those who signed it 
neither intend nor expect the rupture of tlie 
party, but its progress and purification. Tie 
Union being now restored, and every State in 
full Congressional representation, the party 
which has accomplished that great result must 
now guard its work by grappling with the evils 
of administration. First of all, as we have 
remarked elsewhere upon this page, there must 
be the courage of universal amnesty. ‘Thien 
there must be a crushing blow at the infamous 
civil service system, the hot-bed of corruption, 
extravagance, and disaster; entirely changing 
its principle, and thereby healing some of tlic 
exasperation of politics. And there must be 
a very careful revision of the principle and (e- 
tails of the tariff, bearing always in mind the 
necessity of a great revenue raised by indirect 
taxation, and the cardinal fact that the nation, 
as the guardian of our liberty, must guard 
every resource and industry indispensable to 
self-protection. The details of a tariff must, 
of course, be difficult to settle, but the general 
principle of equity that should govern it is up- 
parent. The return to specie payments is a 
result of which every man sees the value; and 
the other point of the Cincinnati Declaration, 
if less generally considered, is not less wortly 
consideration, and that is the separation ct 
wholly local and municipal elections fivm 
national party divisions. 

The reason and the advantage of this sugges- 
tion are equally obvious. The details of local 
administration—the care of highways, drain- 
age, material improvements, aud conveniences 
of every kind—are not political matters. Ev- 
ery community wants for such purposes fs 
most intelligent, honest, and economical men, 
whatever their views of the general policy of 
the national government may be, Gutters 
and gas-pipes, water supplies and paving, in 
which every tax-payer is interested, will all be 
mor. efficiently and cheaply cared for if we 
choose the overseers not because they are sirict 
constructionists or protectionists, but because 
they are men who will have the work dove 
cheaply and well. And this habit of co-oper- 
tion among men of different political views \ ill 
inevitably temper the acerbity of party s}1"'' 
which is both expensive and dangerous. It 
will, perhaps, by bringing Jones, the F ree- 
trader, in friendly personal contact with Smith, 
the Protectionist, show him that a man may 
be honestly mistaken about the principle of a 
tariff, and a really intelligent and humane man, 
instead of being a bloated monopolist, extor- 
tionist, aristocrat, and robber; and, on the 
other hand, the same association may reveal to 
Smith the unsuspected fact that Jones advo- 
cates liberty of trade upon the highest and 
most reasonable principles, and not because of 
a monthly remittance of British gold from per- 
fidious Albion. , 

An overwhelming majority of Republicans 
in the Central, Western, and Southern part of 
the country unquestionably approve the prn- 
ciples of the Cincinnati Declaration ; and, a3 
they are of paramount importance, they must be 
constantly urged, in order that the next Nation- 
al Convention may plant the party—where It be- 
longs by the character of its members and the 
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THE RING AND THE PRESS. 

Tuere were @ great many persons before 
the rebellion who smiled at the thought that 
could ever be civil war in this country, 
wa » outbreak was probably a surprise to 
— hs of the people. But the passions 
ethods which nave stained the his- 
tries and times are not obso- 


seven-tent 


and the 
of other coun 


ani and where there is a power like that which 
: wy controls the government of this State and 
i t that it will hesitate at 


we must expec : 
complish its purpose. What an 
jotism chiefly desires is silence. 
Therefore it always strikes first at the tongue. 
Therefore, again, the great security of a free 
sovernment is a free and incorruptible press. 
ir Jerrerson long ago said that no legisla- 
tion was to be feared so long as freedom of 
speech was secured, The old slave-Democ- 
racy knew it, and the Democratic ascendency 
was long maintained in the country and abso- 
jutely imposed upon the Southern States by the 
annihilation of free speech. Under the Demo- 
cratic rule the most vital public question was 
not allowed to be discussed ; and wherever, in 
the other half of the country, there wasa moband 
yiot tointerrupt a political meeting, it was almost 
uniformly instigated and led by Democrats. 

The deadliest enemy of the Tammany Ring 
is free discussion, The Ring seeks, therefore, 
to stifle it at all costs. If it can not bribe, it 
will bully. It will spare no effort to silence 
those who steadily expose its purpose and 
methods, The New York Times has conse- 
quently become the object of the relentless ha- 
tred of the Ring. That paper has constantly 
and pointedly revealed the plans and criticised 
the measures by which the Ring proposes to 
strengthen and perpetuate its rule in this State 
and city, and to extend it to the control of the 
national government, It will not, therefore, 
surprise any one familiar with the condition 
into which we have fallen under the Tammany 
empire to know that the utmost efforts, have 
been and are making by those who are noto- 
riously the tools of Tammany to buy a share or 
two of the stock of the New York Times, that 
an order may be asked of one of the Tammany 
judges for the appointment of a receiver for the 
paper upon the plea of a large amount of the 
property involved in unsettled estates. The re- 
sult sought is the temporary suspension of the 
publication of the paper, which would be vir- 
tually its destruction or fatal injury. 

Fortunately, the intention is well understood, 
and every stockholder of the paper, not only 
satistied with its prosperity, but naturally scorn- 
ing the attempt of the Tammany Ring to break 
what it can not bend, declines the most ex- 
travagant offer for any share of his property. 
But it is not the concern of the Times only, it 
is that of the whole press, and of the country, 
the bulwark of whose safety is that press per- 
fectly free, It should be a spur to every hon- 
orable paper to denounce still more widely the 
character of the despotism which aims at noth- 
ing lessthan nationaldominion. It is the most 
withering criticism of the Democratic party in 
New York, that the system of the Tammany 
managers who rule it absolutely, and of which 
every Democratic vote is a deliberate approval, 
is a system so detestable that it can not bear 
exposure and discussion, and seeks to tear out 
the tongue that describes it. 
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Mr. SUMNER AND THE REPUB- 
LiCAN PARTY. 

Tuose who remember an article printed in 
these columns a few weeks ago, called ‘‘ The 
Ships,” will, of course, anticipate our opinion 
of the chief charge of Mr. Sumner’s speech, 
Indeed, it has not been seriously denied in the 
Seuate. ‘The precedents of Texas and of Flor- 
ida, which were quoted, are wholly inapplicable. 
There has, unquestionably, been a miseoncep- 
tion of the limits of executive power, and a 
consequent action which is constitutionally in- 
“efensible. But Mr. Sumner does not charge, 
nor does any man believe, that there was ill 
Intention, He states solemnly and strongly 
the undoubted facts; and the action asked by 
his resolutions the Senate should have approved, 
Those Republicans who are angry with him for 
what he has done should ask themselves how 
he conid help doing it. Those who fear that 
his speech may harm the party should rather 
reflect whether the facts would not harm it 
tore. Nobody accuses, nobody suspects, the 
President of evil purpose ; but is it not a thou- 
sandtold better that the misconception of pow- 
er should be exposed by a Republican than by 
a Democrat ? The best men in the country are 
hound fast to the Republican party because 
they know that it has the courage to criticise 
's chiefs, and to adjust its policy to the act- 
ual situation. In these columns to-day we 
Question the wisdom of the Ku-Klux bill pend- 
ng in Congress as we write. Should we be 
better Republicans if we forbore criticism ? 

With all Republicans we deplore the differ- 
ence between Mr, Sumner on the one side, 
and the President and many of our party 





| the work is to be performed. 
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friends upon the other. No one will regret 
more than we shall any disaster that it may 
cause to the party whose ascendency in the 
present circumstances of the country seems to 
us indispensable to national peace and pros- 
perity. But we are unable to see that Mr. 
Sumner has provoked a difficulty or is respon- 
sible for it. Those who know him know the 
simple truthfulness of his nature. What he 
says in his speech of his personal relations to 
the San Domingo project can not be doubt- 
ed, and no Republican ought to be angry with 
him unless he knows that Mr. Sumver failed to 
remonstrate privately before publicly exposing 
what he felt to be a perilous misconception of 
power for a doubtful purpose. We have the 
right to assume that as a loyal Republican Sen- 
ator Mr. SuMNER acquainted the State Depart- 
ment with his views, and that they were un- 
heeded, Was his duty then done? As a Re- 
publican, as an American, or as a man, was he 
bound silently to acquiesce in what seemed to 
him a course full of danger? Surely his own 
words are enough: ‘Controversy, especially 
at my time of life, has no attractions for me; 
but I have been reared in the school of duty, 
and now, as of old, I can not see wrong with- 
out trying to arrest it,” 

A hundred years ago, when Josian Qutn- 


cy, Jr., undertook, with Joun Apams, the de- 


fense of the British soldiers who had made 
the ‘* Boston massacre,” he was bitterly re- 
proached by his friends, and even by his father, 
for giving comfort to the common enemy; but 
he answered: “To inquire my duty, and todo 
it, is my aim ;” and he added that one day they 
would ail rejoice at what he had done, He 
was right. Jostan Quincy did not injure the 
cause of the ‘*Sons of Liberty” then, and we 
may be very sure that Cuartes SumNER has 
not harmed the Republican cause now. 


NOTES. 
As the session of the New York Democratic 
Legislature draws to an end it will be found that 
the great measures of that body have been the 
project to allow Mr. Tween and three others to 
spend the money to be raised by taxation in the 
city of New York, at a rate of not more than two 
per cent. upon a valuation not yet determined, 
and to limit Mr. Tweep to $5,000,000 of the 
public money, a year, for supplying the city with 
additional water. He is at liberty to buy his own 
ponds and pass the water through “ pipes of his 
own making into reservoirs of his own construc- 
tion.” ‘The Legislature also repeals the registry 
law, and has refused to repeal the Erie bill. This 
is the winter's work of a party which, by the 
mouth of Mr. Fervanpo Woop, declares that 
the career of the party which has saved the gov- 
ernment, emancipated the slaves, and restored 
the Union has been “‘ brief and vile !” 











TuE new town of Greeley, in Colorado, has a 
newspaper naturally called the Greeley Tribune, 
the head of which is an enlarged clectrotype copy 
of Mr. Greevey’s handwriting. That chirog- 
raphy is not renowned for legibility, but in this 
instance the writing is as distinct as the idea is 
novel. It is the excellent work of Mr. Epwarp 
Suars, of New York. 





A LarGE number of Baptist pastors of Brook- 
lyn, unwilling that their denomination shall bear 
the reproach of what they hold to be the very 
serious error of accepting State aid for sectarian 
purposes, have united in a protest against the late 
action of the Baptist Home Society in New York. 
Our readers will remember that the question is 
not of helping the poor, nor of historical prece- 
dents, but of what conduct, in the present circum- 
stances and prospects of the country, is most com- 
mendable and least perilous. The Brooklyn 
pastors seem to us to understand the subject 
more truly than the trustees of the Home. 





Ir was recently asserted that the Treasury De- 
partment withheld certain information from Con- 
gress because it would be obliged to confess that 
there were large unsettled balances due from sev- 
eral collectors of internal revenue. The inten- 
tion of the statement was to persuade the public 
that the collections of the public money are care- 
lessly and fraudulently managed. Mr. Maun- 
SELL B. Fiecp, one of the collectors mentioned, 
has written a letter, stating that these apparent 
balances are not real, but fictitious, and result 
from the complicated method of keeping ac- 
counts. Mr. Frevp’s accounts were finally and 
absolutely settled last October, showing a bal- 
ance in his favor, which has been paid. This is 
a fair illustration of the misrepresentation with 
which the Administration is constantly assailed. 


Ove of the recent remarkable contributions to 
American scholarship, and, like LoncreLLow’'s 
“Dante,” Bryant’s ** Homer,” and Bayarp 
Tartor’s ‘‘ Faust,” gratifying to every lover 
of good letters, and of American renown in 
them, is the first issue of the variorum edition 
of “‘ Shakespeare” by Horace Howarp For- 
ness, of Philadelphia, sou of the Rev. Dr. Fur- 
ness, himself an accor.plished scholar. A va- 
riorum edition is one which collates and com- 
pares the readings “f the various editions, and 
in this case introdr ves us to the ablest and most 
striking Shakesp-arean criticisms in many lan- 
guages. ‘The play now published is ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet,” and it is an admirable illustration 
of the research, skill, and conscience with which 
** Shakespeare” 
has been a life study with Mr. Furness, and to 
what good result is here shown. The work is 
very handsomely published by Lippixcort. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue fourth volume of the ‘‘ Report of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Illinois,” which has been in prog- 
ress for several years past under the direction 
of Professor A. H. WorrHen, has just been pub- 
lished. Like its predecessors, it is a handsome 
book, well illustrated, and containing much 
important matter relating to the geology and 
physical features of the State. This volume is 
occupied by a detailed account from assistants 
in the survey in regard to particular counties 
in the State, followed by systematic papers—one 
upon the fossil fishes by Professor J. 8. New- 
BERRY and Professor WorTHEN, and the other 
upon fossil plants, by Professor LesqueREavx, 
illustrated by a number of well-engraved stcel 
plates. The economical value of such a survey 
to the State, conducted with the spirit and ef- 
ficiency which have marked Professor WortH- 
EN’s administration from the beginning, is ex- 
ceedingly great, and can not be estimated in dol- 
lars andcents. Not merely does it furnish a fund 
of information to the residents of Illinois, but 
it supplies an official guarantee to others in re- 
gard to the resources of the State which could 
not be obtained in any other way. 

The memoirs upon the general geology and 
paleontology of Illinois are equally important 
with the more purely economical portion, and 
the names of their authors are a warranty of 
the thoroughness of the entire research. It is 
understood that several additional volumes will 
be required to complete the entire exposition of 
the subject, one of which is already finished, and 
only awaits the order of the State authorities to 
be printed. This, we trust, will not long be 
withheld, as the information centained in it will 
doubtless —— in value that of its predecessors, 
and the credit which the Legislature has already 
received from the scientific community at home 
and abroad, for its liberality in authorizing so 
complete and handsome a series, will be en- 
hanced by such action. 


Chicago is distinguished, among the Western 
cities, for possessing a high degree of scicntitic 
activity, its Academy of Sciences being by fur 
the most flourishing and energetic of all that 
have been established west of the Alleghanies. 
It has also a society devoted especially to micro- 
scopical studies, and the number of specialists 
connected with it, most of them possessing fine 
instruments, is quite large. The third annual 
reunion of this Microscopical Society was held 
on the evening of the 12th of March, and was a 
scene of great interest to the visitors. About 
fifteen hundred people were present, including a 
large number of invited guests; and the chief 
teature of the entertainment consisted in the ex- 
hibition of microscopes, twenty-two tables being 
provided, each containing from two to half a 
dozen or more instruments, many of them of 
the first class. These were all attended to by 
their owners, provided with slides and test ob- 
jects, and prepared to exhibit the wonders of 
science to all who cared to examine them. The 
growth of the socicty in the three years is shown 
by the fact that whereas, at the meeting at which 
the society was organized, there were represent- 
ed thirty instruments valued at $7000, at the 
gathering just now referred to there were one 
hundred, with an aggregate value of $30,000, 





We welcome to the ranks of scientific journals 
The Archives of Science, and Transactions of the 
Orleans Society of Natural Science, the second 
number of which, for January, 1871, a well- 
printed octavo ot thirty-two pages, is now before 
us. Several original papers are embraced in this 
number; among them one on the General Bot- 
any of Vermont, one on the Geology and Min- 
eralogy of Orleans County, one upon the Dust 
Storms in Vermont, of February 12, 1870, and 
one upon the flowerless plants of Vermont. 
This last paper is by Cuartes C. Frost, of 
Brattleboro, whose life furnishes a remarkable 
instance of the “pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties.” The writer well remembers, many 
years ago, stopping in a shoe-maker's shop in 
Brattleboro, Vermont, for the purpose of hav- 
ing a pair of boots mended, and finding the 
owner busily engaged on his bench. A counter 
near by was littered with books, which he had 
the curiosity to examine, and which were found 
to be works in the Latin, German, Swedish, and 
other languages, all constituting a collection 
of the best treatises upon cryptogamic botany. 
On making inquiry, he ascertained that the shoe- 
maker was employing his leisure moments, when 
customers were few or work was completed, in 
the critical study of the fungi and other crypto- 
gamous plants of the State, and that he was 
able to consult all the works referred to in their 
various languages. For the use of the books he 
was indebted to Mr. SpraGve, of Boston, him- 
self an eminent botanist, and interested in the 
scientific advancement of his Brattlehorc friend. 
Since then Mr, Frost has continued his re- 
searches, and is now well known as among the 
best specialists in this department in the coun- 
try, and as one of the leading naturalists of the 
State. 








We have, in a previous article, referred to 
some interesting speculations by Professor Sua- 
LER, of Cambridge, upon the formation of the 
New England voast; and we find in the proceed- 
ings of the Boston Society of Natural History 
for February last some additional remarks by 
him on the same subject. He considers that the 
Chesapeake and Delaware bays, like many of 
the deep gorges in Switzerland and elsewhere, 
were formed by the action of ice, and that the 
existence of Cape Hatteras 1s due to the upliit- 
ing of the rocks on which Richmond is situated 
The sand-bars on the coast he believes to have 


been formed by the material dug out of the Del- | 


aware and Chesapeake bays by this ice action, 
and worked southward by the united force of 
the floods and currents. He finds that, after we 
pass these bars, south ot Weldon the sea-bot- 
tom is totally distinct in character, being purely 
submarine, and formed by the action of the sca. 
He points out the existence of a rise and fall of 
the coast at ditferent portions of its extent; this, 
in the most recent geological period, amounting 
at Charleston, South Carolina, to from 50 to 6 
feet; in Maine to 200 feet; and to a still greater 
degree on the coast of Labrador. As a general 
rule, he thought there was evidence to prove 
that, taking a line from the centre of the conti- 
nent to the centre of the sea, the sea-floor was 
coming up and the high elevations were coming 
down. ; 

My. Wyawr said that observalions made by 


athie 





$31 


the Coast Survey showed that the coast of Long 
Island Sound, and southward in New Jersey, has 
been sinking, while the Florida Keys are rising; 
and Mr. Nites remarked that, from the ea-liest 
times, in the Adirondacks and different po. ts 
southerly, there had been peninsulas correspona 

ing in position to Florida, and thet this is sim- 
ply the most southern and latest of a succession 
from north to south. 





Ata meeting of the New York Lyceum of Natn- 

ral History, held during last autumn, Professor 
N EWBERRY, the President, exhibited the anterior 
portion of the cranium of a walrus which had been 
found during the summer at Long Branch, by a 
gentleman whose foot struck againstit while batb- 
ing. It was strongly silicified, but exhibited no 
appreciable difference from n.odern specimens, 
The precise age of this fossil could not, of course 
be ascertained, although it is well known that its 
range was formerly much south of its present 
habitat. It is not untrequently brought down 
on floating ice off the const of Newfoundland: 
and although Labrador is at present the southern 
limit of its residence, it was once very abundant 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and its remains have 
been found in the shell heaps of the Bay of Fundy. 
It is probable that the specimen exhibited by 
Professor NewBerryY is a relic of the glacial 
pomes, Gon it was suggested that it might 
ave been of the tertiary age, which probably 
an not be verified. Other specimens of similar 
character are recorded as having been found on 
Martha's Vineyard ; in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey ; and in Accomac County, Virginia. 





Mr. M‘Cormick, member of Congress from 
Arizona, has just introduced a bill restricting the 
killing of the buffalo, which provides that, ex- 
cepting for the purpose of using the meat for 
food or preserving the skin, it shall be unlawful 
to kill any bison or buffalo found any where on 
the public lands of the United States, the offend- 
er, upon conviction, being subject to a fine of 
one hundred dollars for each animal killed, one- 
half of the sum to be paid, on its collection, to 
the informer. Whether this measure will re- 
ceive the approval of Congress and become a 
law is uncertain, although of the importance of 
some such provision there can be no question 
The difficulty will be to secure its enforcement, 
as the extermination of these inimals, which is 
now impending, is brought about by parties who, 
at a distance trom any control, are a law unto 
themselves, and who are not likely to be in- 
fluenced by any enactments that do not involve 
the means of execution, 


SESS 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 





CONGRESS, 


March 27.—The time of the Senate was chiefly occu- 
pied by the speech of Mr. Sumner on the resolutions 
recently submitted by him regarding the use of naval 
forces in the waters near San Domingo. It was a 
flerce attack upon the Administration and the nego- 


) tiations for the acquisition of the island. Mr. Morton 


made a brief reply sustaining the policy of the Prest- 
dent.—In the House, a number of new bills were intro- 
duced, but no action was taken upon any. 

March 28.—The time of the Senate was again taken 
up with the San Domingo debate, Mr. Howe and 
Mr. Frelinghuysen c2fending the President, and Mr. 
Schurz attacking his policy.—In the House, Mr. Shella- 
barger submitted a bill for the enforcement of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

March 29.—The debate on the san Domingo matter 
was continued in the Senate. }.r. Harlan, who epoke 
against Mr. Sumner’s resolutions, concladed by mov- 
ing to lay them on the table, which was carried. —The 
time of the House was occupied with a debate on Mr. 
Shellabarger’s resolutions. 

March 30.—In the Senate, the alleged disorders at the 
South formed the subject of a lopg debate.—In the 
House, the bill for the enforcement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment was debated, without action. 

March 31.—The Senate continued the debate on 
Southern disorders, without taking any action.—In 
the House, the bill for the enforcement of the Four- 
teenth Amendment was contivued. A resolution was 
adopted calling on the Secretary of State for copies 
of the correspondence had with the American minieter 
at Florence relative to the occupation of Rome by the 
King of Italy. 

April 1.—Senate not in session.—The day and even- 
ing were occupied in the House with the debate on the 


| bill for the enforcement of the Fourteenth Amend- 





ment. Several speeches were made tor and against the 
measure, but no action was taken. 


GENERAL DOMESTIC ITEMS, 


During the month of March there was a reduction of 
$11,011,260 55 in the public debt. The total decrease 
from March 1, 1869, to March 1, 1871, was $204,754,413 09, 

Ex-Senator J. M. Howard died on the 2d instant, at 
Detroit. 

The Canadian Legislature is considering the pro- 
priety of more stringent action in relation to American 
vessels fishing in Canadiau waters. 

The inauguration of the statue to Professer Moree, 
which was to take place on hie eightieth birthday, 
April 27, has been postponed to June 8, as the statue 
can not be completed before that time. 

Governor Hoffman has vetoed the New York Pneu- 
matic Tube Underground Railroad bill, on the ground 
that the construction of the tunnel would endanger 
buildings, and seriously disturb and injure the sewer- 
age syst-m of the city. ; 

The Grand Jury ot Virginia City, Nevada, are taking 
action against the Vigilant Committees who have re- 
cently been hanging —_ without legal trial. 

Governor Alcorn, of Mississippi, announces that re- 
wards for detection of the Ku-Klux outrages will be 
raised by a special tax — the county in which they 
occur. By this means the sympathizers with the or- 
ganizations will be made to bear the expense. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne situation in France is etill critical. The Com- 
munists hold possession of Paris, where they have in- 
augurated a new reign of terror, It is estimated that 
nearly two hundred thousand people have left the city, 
and many streets present a deserted and sad appear- 
ance. Outrages against property have been frequent, 
and worse excesses are to be feared should the Ver- 
sailles government much longer delay forcible inter- 
ference. A large force has been gathering at Versailles, 
under command of Marshal M‘Mahon, and an attack 
on the Communists will be made as soon a8 he cap 
complete his preparations. 

In other parts of France the Communists have sig- 
nally failed to obtain control of affaires. : 

In the German Reichstag, recently, Prince Biemarck 
explained the government policy toward France, and 
said it was the interest of Germany to facilitate the 
task of republican France. The Emperor had decided 
not to interfere unless German interests were endanger- 
ed, when effectual action would be taken. 

it is reported that Cardina) Antonelli has resigned 
from the Papal Cabinet, on account of his advanced 

e and increasing infirmities. 

e annual Cambridge and Oxford hont race tock 
place Aprill. Cambridge won by about three lengths, 
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Bayry Tim.—* That Nigger—that Tim—was a-crawlin’ to Me.” 


(Written ror Harver’s Werekry.] 


BANTY TIM. By Joun Hay. 


[REMARKS OF SERGEANT TILMON JOY TO THE WHITE MAN’S COMMITTEE OF 


SPUNKY POINT, ILLINOIS, | 
I reckon I git your drift, gents- 
You ‘low the boy sha’n't stay ; 
This is a white man’s country ; 
You're Dimocrats, you say; 
And whereas, and seein’, and wherefore, 
The times bein’ all out o’ j'int, 
The nigger has got to mosey 
From the limits o’ Spunky Pint! 


Le’s reason the thing a minute: 
I’m an old-fashioned Dimocrat too, 
Though I laid my politics out 0’ the way 
For to keep till the war was through. 
But I come back here, allowin’ 
To vote as I used to do, 
Though it gravels me like the devil to train 
Along o’ sich fools as you, 


Now dog my cats ef I kin see, 
In all the light of the day, 

What you've got to do with the question 
Ef Tim shill go or stay. 

And furder than that I give notice, 
Ef one of you tetches the boy, 

Ife kin check his trunks to a warmer clime 
Than he'll find in Illanoy. 


Why, blame your hearts, jest hear me! 
You know that ungodly day 
When our left struck Vicksburg Heights, how ripped 
And torn and tattered we lay. 
When the rest retreated I staid behind, 
Fur reasons suflicient to me 
With a rib caved in, and a leg on a strike, 
I sprawled on that cursed glacee. 
Lord! how the hot sun went for us, 
And briled and blistered and burned 
Hlow the rebel bullets whizzed round us 
When a cuss in his death-grip turned! 
‘Till along toward dusk I seen a thing 
I couldn’t believe for a spell: 
That nigger—that Tim—was a-crawlin’ to me 
Through that fire-proof, gilt-edged hell! 
The rebels seen him as quick as me, 
And the bullets buzzed like bees : 
But he jumped for me, and shouldered me, 
Though a shot brought him once to his knees 
But he staggered up, and packed me off, 
With a dozen stumbles and falls, 
Till safe in eur lines he drapped us both, 


His black hide riddled with balls. . 


So, my gentle gazelles, thar’s my answer, 
And here stays Banty Tim: ~ 
He trumped Death's ace for me that day, 
_And I'm not goin’ back on him! ; 
You may rezoloot till the cows come home, 
But ef one of you tetches the boy 
Ile"ll wrastle his hash to-night in hell, 
Or my name’s not Tilmon Jov! 
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(Wrirren ror Harren’s WEEKLY.) 
IN THE MISSION GARDEN. By Brer Harte 
(1865.) 
FaTHerR FEviPe. 


I sPEAK not the English well, but Pachita 

She speak for me; is it not so, my Pancha? 
Eh, little rogue? Come, salute me the stranger 
Americano, 


Sir, in my country we say, ‘‘ Where the heart is 
There live the speech.” Ah! you not understand? So! 
Pardon an old man—what you call ‘‘ol fogy”— 

Padre Felipe! 


Old, Sefior, old! just so old as the Mission. 

You see that pear-tree? How old you think, Sefior ? 

Fifteen year? ‘Twenty? Ah, Sefior, just Fi/ty 
Gone since I plant him! 


You like the wine? It is some at the Mission, 

Made from the grape of the year Eighteen Hundred, 

All the same time when the earthquake he come to 
San Juan Bautista. 


But Pancha is twelve, and she is the rose-tree ; 

And I am the olive, and this is the garden. 

And Pancha we say; but her name is Francisca, 
Same like her mother, 


Eh, you knew her? No? Ah! it is a story— 
But I speak not, like Pachita, the English. 
So? If I try, you will sit here beside me, 
And shall not laugh, eh ? 


When the American come to the Mission 

Many arrive to the house of Francisca. 

One—he was fine man—he buy the cattle 
Of José Castro. 


So! he came much, and Francisca she saw him; 

And it was Love—and a very dry season— 

And the pears bake on the tree—and the rain come, 
But not Francisca ; 


Not for one year; and one night I have walk much 

Under the olive-tree, when comes Francisca— 

Comes to me here, with her child, this Francisca— 
Under the olive-tree. 


Sir, it was sad......but I speak not the English— 

BOT escnes she stay here, and she wait for her husband, 

He come no more, and she sleep on the hill-side: 
There stands Pachita. 


Ah! there’s the Angelus. Will you enter? 

Or shall you walk in the garden with Pancha? 

Go, little rogue—stt—attend to the stranger. 
Adios, Sefior, 


Pacuita (briskly). 
So, he’s been telling that yarn about mother! 
Bless you, he tells it to every stranger. 
Folks about yer say the old man’s my father. 
What’s your opinion ? 











e [Aprin 15, 187], 
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A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. 
By CHARLES READE. 
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“SHE NO LONGER THOUGHT IT NECESSARY TO 
sIT OUT OF THE PATIENT'S SIGHT. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

Sin Cuarves was behind his time in Mayfair ; 
but the lawyer and his clerk had not arrived, and 
Miss Somerset was not visible. 

She appeared, however, at last, in a superb 
silk dress, the broad lustre of which would have 
been beautiful, only the effect was broken and 
frittered away by six rows of gimp and fringe. 
But why blame her? This is a blunder in art 
iversal as it is amazing, when one considers 
mount of apparent thought her sex devotes 
They might just as well score a fair 
plot of velvet turf with rows of box, or tattoo a 
blooming and downy cheek. 

She held out her hand, like a man, and talked 
to Sir Charles on indifferent topics, till Mr. Old- 
field arrived. She then retired into the back- 
ground, and left the gentlemen to discuss the 
leed. When appealed to, she evaded direct re- 
plies, and put on languid and imperial indiffer- 
ence. When she signed, it was with the air of 
some princess bestowing a favor upon solicitation. 

But the business concluded, she thawed all in 
a moment, and invited the gentlemen to lunch- 
eon with charming cordiality. Indeed, her gen- 





honhoméie after her affected indifference was 
comic. Every body was content. Cham- 
pagne flowed. The lady, with her good moth- 


wit, kept conversation going till the lawyer 
s nearly missing his next appointment. He 
and Sir Charles only lingered, out 
f good-breeding, to bid Miss Somerset good-by. 
In the course of leave-taking he said he was 
sorty he left her with people about her of whom 

had a bad opinion. ‘*Those women have 

nore feeling for you than stones. When you 
lay in convulsions, your housekeeper looked on 

hilosophically as if you had been two kittens 


ed away; 


it play—you and Polly.” 
*T saw her,” 
_ “Indeed! You appeared hardly in a condi- 


nt 


to see any thing.” 
“I did, though, and heard the old wretch tell 
¢ young monkey to water my lilac dress. That 
vas to get it for her Polly. She knew I’d never 
Wear it afterward,” 

“Then why don’t you turn her off?” 

. ee take such a useless old hag, if I turn- 
ed her off? 





| that to gentlefolks that 


** You carry a charity a long way.” 

**T carry every thing. What's the use doing 
things by halves, good or bad ?” 

“Well, but that Polly! She is young enough 
to get her living elsewhere ; and she is extremely 
disrespectful to you.” . 

**That she is. If I wasn’t a lady, I'd have 


cheek ?” 

**'Then why not turn her off this very day for 
her cheek 7” abe 

** Well, I'll tell you, since you and I are part- 
ed forever. No, 1 don’t like.” 

**Oh, come! No secrets between friends. 

** Well, then, the old hag is—my mother.” 

** What ?” . 

** And the young jade—is my sister.” 

**Good Heavens!” ; 

** And the page—is my little brother.” 

** Ha, ha, ha!” 

** What, you are not angry ? 

‘‘Angry? no. Ha, ha, ha! 

**See what a hornets’ nest you have escaped 
from. My dear friend, those two women rob me 
through thick and thin. They steal my hand- 
kerchiefs, and my gloves, and my very linen. 
They drink my wine like fishes. “They'd take 
the hair off ny head, if it wasn't fast by the roots 
—-for a wonder.” j 

**Why not give them a ten-pound note, and 
send them home ?” 

** They'd pocket the note, and blacken me in 
our village. ‘That was why I had them up here. 
First time I went home, after running about 
with that little scamp, Vandeleur—do you know 
him ?” ; 

**T have not the honor.” 

**Then your luck beats mine. 


One thing, he 


is going to the dogs as fast as he can. Some 
day he'll come begging to me for a fiver. You 


mark my words now. 
** Well, but you were saying—” 
“Yes, | went off about Van. 
a mind like running wa- 
ter. Well, then, when I 
went home the first time 
after Van, mother and 
Polly raised a virtuous 
howl. ‘All right,’ said 
I—for, of course, I know 
how much virtue there is 
under their skins. Virtue 
of the lower orders! ‘Tell 


Polly says I've 


don't know them. I do. 
I've been one of ‘em—‘ I 
know all about that,’ says 
*You want to share 
the plunder, that is the 
sense of your virtuous 
cry.’ So I had ’em up 
here; and then there was 
no more virtuous howl- 
ing, but a deal of virtu- 
ous thieving, and modest 
drinking, and pure-mind- 
ed selling of my street- 
door to the highest male 
bidder. And they will 
corrupt the boy; and if 
they do, Ill cut their 
black hearts out with my 
riding-whip. But I sup- 
pose I must keep them 
on; they are my own 
flesh and blood; and if I 
was to be ill and dying, 
they'd do all they knew 
to keep me alive — for 
their own sakes. I am 
their milch cow—these 
country innocents.” 

Sir Charles groaned aloud, and said, ‘* My 
poor girl, you deserve a better fate than this. 
Marry some honest fellow, and cut the whole 
thing.” 


‘*T'll see about it. You try it first, and let us 


| see how you like it.” 





“HE KNEELED DOWN BY HER SIDE.” 





- 
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given her a good hiding this very day for her | 


And so they parted gayly, 

In the hall Polly intercepted him, all smiles. 
He looked at her, smiled in his sleeve, and gave 
her a handsome present. 

** If you please, Sir,” said she, ‘‘an old gen- 
tleman called for you.’ 

“When?” * 

__“* About an hour ago. Leastways he asked 
| if Sir Charles Bassett was there. I said ves, but 
you wouldn't see no one.’ : 

“Who could it be? Why, surely you never 
told any body I was to be here to-day ?’ 

‘La, no, Sir! how could I?” said Polly, 
with a face of brass. , 

Sir Charles thought this very odd, and felt 
even a little uneasy about it. All the way to 
Portman Square he puzzled over it; and at last 
he was driven to the conclusion that Miss Som 
erset had been weak enough to tell some person, 
male or female, of the coming interview, and so 
somebody had called there—doubtless to ask 
him a favor. 

At five o'clock he reached Portman Square, 
and was about to enter, as a matter of course ; 
but the footman stopped him. ‘‘I beg pardon, 
Sir Charles,” said the man, looking pale and 
agitated ; ‘‘ but I have strict orders. My young 
lady is very ill.” 4 

“Til! Let me go to her this instant.” 

**T daren't, Sir Charles, I daren't. I know 
you are a gentleman; pray don’t lose me my 
place. You would never get to see her. We 
none of us know the rights, but there's some 
thing up. Sorry to say it, Sir Charles, but we 
have strict orders not to admit you. Haven't 


| you got the Admiral’s letter, Sir?” 


| 


‘**No; what letter ?” 

**He has been after you, Sir; and when he 
came back he sent Roger off to your house with 
a letter.’ : 

A cold chill began to run down Sir Charles 
Bassett. He hailed a passing Hansom, and 


| drove to his own house to get the Admiral’s let- 





ter; and as he went he asked himself, with chill 
misgivings, what on earth had happened. 

What had happened shall be told the reader 
precisely but briefly. 

In the first place, Bella had opened the anony 
mous letter and read its contents, to which the 
reader is referred. 

There are people who pretend 
to despise anonymous letters. 
Pure delusion! ‘They know they 
ought to, and so fancy they do; 
but they don't. ‘The absence of 
a signature gives weight, if the 
letter is ably written and seems 
true. 

As for poor Bella Bruce, a 
dove’s bosom is no more fit to 
rebuff a poisoned arrow than she 
was to combat that foulest and 
direst of all a miscreant’s weap 
ons, an anonymous letter. She, 
in her goodness and innocence, 
never dreamed that any person 
she did not know could possibly 
tell a lie to wound her. ‘The let- 
ter fell on her like a cruel revela- 
tion from heaven. 

The blow was so savage that, 
at first, it stunned her. 

She sat pale and stupefied ; but 
beneath the stupor were the rising 
throbs of coming agonies. 

After that horrible stupor her 
anguish grew and grew, till it 
found vent in a miserable cry, 
rising, and rising, and rising, in 


agony, 
‘*Mamma! mamma! mam- 
ma!” 
Yes: her mother had been dead 


these three vears, and her father 
sat in the next room; yet, in her 
anguish, she cried to her mother 
—a cry the which, if your mother 
had heard, she would have ex- 
pected Bella’s to come to her 
"even from the grave. 
Admiral Bruce heard this fear- 
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ful cry—the living calling on the dead—and burst 
through the folding-doors in a moment, white as 


| a ghost. 


He found his daughter writhing on the sofa, 
ghastly, and grinding in her hand the cursed 
paper that had poisoned her young life. 

**My child! my child!” 

**Oh, papa! see! see!” And she tried to 
open the letter for him, but her hands trembled 
so she could not. 

He kneeled down by her side, the stout old wat 
rior, and read the letter, while she clang to him, 
moaning now, and quivering all over from head 
to foot. 

** Why, there’s no signature! 
coward and, perhaps, « liar, 
test. Il put him to it this minute.” 

He laid the moaning girl on the sofa, ordered 
his servants to admit nobody into the house, and 
drove at once to Mayfair. — : 

He called at Miss Somerset's house, saw Polly, 
and questioned her. ; 

He drove home again, and came int 
drawing-room looking as he had been seen to 
look when fighting his ship; but his daughter 
had never seen him so. ‘* My girl,’ sal 
emnly, ‘‘ there’s nothing for you to do but to be 
brave, and hide your grief as well as you can, for 
the man is unworthy of your love. That coward 
spoke the truth. He is there at this moment.” 

“Oh, papa! papa! let me die! The world 
is too wicked for me. Let me die!” 

** Die for an unworthy object? For shame! 
Go to your own room, my girl, and pray to your 
God to help you, since your mother has left us. 
Oh, how I miss her now! Go and pray, and let 
no one else know what we suffer. Be your fa 
ther’s daughter. Fight and pray. ; 

Poor Bella had no longer to complain that she 
was not commanded. She kissed him, and burst 
into a great passion of weeping; but he 
to the door, and she tottered to her own 
blighted girl. 


The writer isa 
Stop! he offers a 


} 
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“THEIR NIMBLE FINGERS WHIPPED OFF HIS NECK-TIE IN A MOMENT.” 


The sight of her was harrowing. Under its 
influence the Admiral dashed off a letter to Sir 
Charles, calling him a villain, and inviting him 
to go to France and let an indignant father writ 
scoundrel on his carcass. 

But when he had written this his good sense 
and dignity prevailed over his fury; he burned 
the letter, and wrote another. ‘This he sent by 
hand to Sir Charles's house, and ordered his serv 
ants—but that the reader knows. 

Sir Charles found the Admiral’s letter in his 
letter-rack. It ran thus: 


“Sir, — We have learned you connection with 
a lady named Nomerset, and JT have ascertained 
to her 


that you went from my daughter house this 


very day. 
** Miss Bruce and myself withd rw from rll 


connection with you, and I must 4 equest you to at- 
tempt no communication with her of any hind. 
Such an attempt would be an additional insult, 
‘Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
**Joun Urquaart Bruce.’ 


At first Sir Charles Bassett was stunned by 
this blow. Then his mind resisted the Admiral's 
severity, and he was indignant at being dismiss- 
ed for so common an offense. This gave way to 
deep grief and shame at the thought of Bella and 
her lost esteem. But soon all other feelings 
merged for a time in fury at the heartless traitor 
who had destroyed his happiness, and had dashed 
the cup of innocent love from his very lips. Boil- 
ing over with mortification and rage, he drove at 
once to that traitor’s house. Volly opened the 
door. He rushed past her, and burst into the 
dining-room, breathless, and white with pas 
sion. 

He found Miss Somerset studying the deed by 
which he had made her independent for life. 
She started at his strange appearance, and in- 
stinctively put both hands flat upon the deed. 

** You vile wretch !” cried Sir Charles. ** You 
heartless monster! Enjoy your work.” And 
he flung her the Admiral’s letter. But he did 
not wait while she read it ; he heaped reproaches 
on her; and, for the first time in her life, she did 
not reply in kind. 
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‘* Are you mad ?” she faltered. ‘* What have 
I done ”” 

‘You have told Admiral Bruce.” 

‘That's false.” 

‘You told him I was to be here to-day.” 

‘* Charles, I never did. Believe me.” 

“Youdid. Nobody knew it but you. 
here to-day, at the very hour.” 

‘* May L never get up alive off this chair if I 
told a soul. Yes. our Polly, T'll ring for her.” 

**No, you will not. She is your sister, Do 
you think I'll take the word of such reptiles 
agaiust the plain fact? You have parted my 
love and me—parted us on the very day I had 
made you independent for life. An innocent 
love was waiting to bless me, and an honest love 
was in your power, thanks to me, your kind, 
forgiving friend and benefactor. I have heaped 
kindness on you from the first moment I had 
the misfortune to know you. I connived at your 
infidelities—” 

‘“Charles!’ Don’t say that. I never was.” 

“*T indulged your most expensive whims, and, 
instead of leaving you with a curse, as all the 
rest did that ever knew you, and as you deserve, 
I bought your cousent to lead a respectable life, 
and be blessed with a virtuous love. You took 
the bribe, but robbed me of the biessing- -viper! 
You have destroved me, body and soul— non- 
ster! perhaps blighted her happiness as well ; 
you she-devils hate an angel worse than Heaven 
hates vou. But you shall suffer with us; not 
your heart, for you have none, but your pocket. 


He was 


You have broken faith with me, and sent all my 
happiness to hell; I'll send your deed to hell 
after it!” With this, he flung himself upon the 
deed, and was going to throw it into the fire. 
Now up to that moment she had been over- 
powered by this 1aan’s fury, whom she had never 
seen the least angry before; but w hen he laid 
hands on her property it acted like an electric 
shock. ‘*No! no!” she screamed, and sprang 
at him like a wild cat. 

Then ensued a violent and unseemly struggle 
all about the room; chairs were upset, and 
vases broken to pieces; and the man and woman 
dragged each other to and fro, one fighting for 
her property, as if it was her life, and the other 
for revenge. 

Sir Charles, excited by fury, was stronger than 
himself, and at last shook off one of her hands 
for a moment, and threw the deed into the fire. 
She tried to break from him and save it, but he 
held her like iron. 

Yet not for long. While he was holding her 
back, and she straining every nerve to get to the 
fire, he began to show sudden symptoms of dis- 
tress. He gasped loudly, and cried, ‘*Oh! oh! 
I'm choking!” and then his clutch relaxed. She 
tore herself from it, and, plunging forward, res- 
cued the smoking parchment. 

At that moment she heard a great stagger be- 
hind her, and a pitiful moan, and Sir Charles fell 
heavily, striking his head against the edge of the 
sofa. She looked round as she knelt, and saw 
him, black in the face, rolling his eyeballs fear- 
fully, while his teeth gnashed awfully, and a lit- 
tle jet of foam flew through his lips. 

‘hen she shrieked with terror, and the black- 
ened deed fell from her hands. At this moment 
Polly rushed into the room. She saw the fear- 
ful sight, and echoed her sister’s scream. But 
they were neither of them women to lose their 
heads and beat the air with their hands, ‘They 
got to him, and both of them fought hard with 
the unconscious sufferer, whose body, in a fresh 
convulsion, now bounded away from the sofa, 
and bade fair to batter itself against the ground. 

‘They did all they could to hold him with one 
arm apiece, and to release his swelling throat 
with the ‘other. ‘Their nimble tingers whipped. 
otf his neck-tie in a moment; but the distended 
windpipe pressed so against the shirt-button 
they could not undo it. ‘Then they seized the 
collar, and, pulling against each other, wrenched 
the shirt open so powerfully that the button flew 
into the air, and tinkled against a mirror a long 
way off. 

A few more struggles, somewhat less violent, 
and then the face, from vurple, began to whiten, 
the eyeballs fixed; the pulse went down; the 

man lay still. 

‘Oh, my God!” cried Rhoda Somerset. 
“Heisdying! ‘lothe nearest doctor! There's 
one three doors off. No bonnet! It’s life and 
death this moment. Fly !” 

Polly obeyed, and Doctor Andrews was actu- 
ally in the room within five minutes, 

He looked grave, and kneeled down by the pa- 
tient, and felt his pulse anxiously. 

Miss Somerset sat down, and, being from the 
country, though she did not look it, began to 
weep bitterly, and rock herself in rustic fashion, 

The doctor questioned her kindly, and she 
told him, between her sobs, how Sir Charles had 
been taken. 

The doctor, however, instead of being alarmed 
by those frightful symptoms she related, took a 
more cheerful view directly. ‘Then do not 
alarm yourself unnecessarily,” he said. ** It was 
only an epileptic fit.” 

ong dns !” sobbed Miss Somerset. ‘‘Oh, if 
you had seen him! And he lies like death.” 

‘** Yes,” said Dr. Andrews: ‘a severe epilep- 
tic fit is really a terrible thing to look at; but it 
is not dangerous in proportion. Is he used to 
have them ?” 

**Oh no, doetor—never had one before.” 

Here she was mistaken, I think. 

“You must keep him quiet; and give him a 
moderate stimulant as soon as he can swallow 
comfortably ; the quietest room in the house; 
and dont let him be hungry, night or day. Have 
food by his bedside, and watch him for a day or 
two. Ill come again this evening.” . 

The doctorwent to his dinner—tranquil. 

Not so those he left. Miss Somerset resignid 
her own luxnrjons bedroom, and had the patient 
] id, just as hé was, upon her bed. She sont the 
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page out to her groom, and ordered two loads of 
straw to be laid before the door; and she watch- 
ed by the sufferer, with brandy and water by her 
side. 

Sir Charles now might have seemed to be in a 
peaceful slumber, but for his eyes. They were 
open, and showed more white, and less pupil, 
than usual. 

However, in time he began to sigh and move, 
and even mutter; and, gradually, some little col- 
or came back to his pale cheeks. 

Then Miss Somerset had the good sense to 
draw back out of his sight, and order Polly to 
take her place by his side. Polly did so, and, 
some time afterward, at a fresh order, put a tea- 
spoonful of brandy to his lips, which were still 4 
pale and even bluish. : : 

The doctor returned, and brought his assist- 
ant. ‘They put the patient to bed. 

‘+ His life is in no danger,” said he. 
I was as sure about his reason.” 


“T wish 


At one o'clock in the morning, as Polly was 
snoring by the patient's bedside, a hand was laid 
on her shoulder. It was Rhoda. 

‘Go to bed, Polly: you are no use here.” 

“You'd be sleepy if you worked as hard as 1 





do.” 

‘* Very likely,” said Rhoda, with a gentleness 
that struck Polly as very singular. ** Good- 
night.” 

Rhoda spent the night watching, and thinking 
harder than she had ever thought before. 

Next morning, early, Polly came into the sick- 
room. ‘There sat her sister watching the patient, 
out of sight. 

‘*La, Rhoda! Have you sat there all night ?” 

“Yes, Don’t speak so loud. Come here. 
You've set your heart on this lilac silk. I'll 
give it you for your black merino.” 

**Not you, my lady; you are not so fond of 
mereeny, nor of me neither.” 

** I’m not a liar like you,” said the other, be- 
coming herself for a moment, ‘‘and what I say 
I'll do. You put out your merino for me in the 
dressing-room.” 

** All right,” said Polly, joyfully. 

*¢ And bring me two buckets of water instead 
of one. I have never closed my eyes.” 

‘** Poor soul! and now you be going to sluice 
yourself all the same. Whatever you can see in 
cold water, to run after it so, I can’t think. If 
I was to flood myself like you, it would soon float 
me to my long home.” 

‘** How do you know? You never gave it a 
trial. Come, no more chat. Give me my bath: 
and then you may wash yourself in a tea-cup if 
you like—only don’t wash my spoons in the same 
water, for mercy’s sake !” 

‘Thus affectionately stimulated in her duties, 
Polly brought cold water galore, and laid out her 
new merino dress. In this sober suit, with plain 
linen collar and cuffs, the Somerset dressed her- 
self, and resumed her watching by the bedside. 
She kept more than ever out of sight, for the pa- 
tient was now beginning to mutter incoherently, 
yet in a way that showed his clouded faculties 
were dwelling on the calamity which had be- 
fallen him. 

About noon the bell was rung sharply, and, on 
Polly entering, Rhoda called her to the window 
and showed her two female figuies plodding down 
the street. ‘* Look,” said she, ‘* Those are the 
only women I envy. Sisters of Charity. Run 
you after them, and take a good look at those 
beastly ugly caps: then come and tell me how to 
make one.” 

** Here’s a go!” said Polly ; but executed the 
commission promptly. 

It needed no fashionable milliner to turn a yard 
of linen into one of those ugly caps, which are 
beautiful banners of Christian charity and wom- 
anly tenderness to the sick and suffering. ‘The 
monster cap was made in an hour, and Miss 
Somerset put it on, and a thick veil, and then 
she no longer thought it necessary to sit out of 
the patient's sight. 

‘The consequence was that, in the middle of 
his ramblings, he broke off and looked at her, 
The sister puzzled him, At last he called to her 
in French, 

She made no reply. 

** Je suis a | hOpital, n'est ce pas bonne sceur ?” 

**Tam English,” said she, sofily. 


————_—____ 


AN ITALIAN MOTHER. 


Tue Madonna of Rarnaen was only an ideal- 
ization of the Italian mother. In that age when 
the old faith was already on the decline, and art 
was becoming daily more and more leavened by 
classical influences, the painter of Urbino arose. 
He found in the legends of the Virgin a senti- 
ment full of the purest and most tender associa- 
tions, and he devoted his life to their realization. 
How earnestly his angelic and thoughtful eyes 
must have rested on those Italian mothers and 
their children whom he reproduced upon his can- 
vas, sometimes radiant with the glory and bright- 
ness of Paradise, and sometimes beatified only by 
the self-denying and unselfish love of the earthly 
mother! No form of babyhood and childhood 
but he has portrayed it. RarHarv alone of 
painters has succeeded in investing the mere in- 
fant with an aspect of divinity. In that most 
glorious of all his realistic Madonnas—the Ma- 
donna della Seggiola (according to tradition, a 
peasant mother drawn by him on the top of a 
tub, as he saw her sitting at a cottage door)—the 
child is godlike, yet we know not how the sense 
of divinity is conveyed. About all young chil- 
dren there is a sense of an angel lying hid—a 
latent intelligence that seems able to display it- 
self if it would. In the Seggiola, without any 
loss of the innocence and unconsciousness of hu- 
man childhood, the painter has given the infant's 
eyes a serene dignity that strikes us with awe, 





while the mother’s countenance is radiant with a 


loving pride and ineffable happiness. In the 
Madonna of the Candelabra Raruaet has at- 
tempted a higher ideal, but the Seggiola still 
seems to us the perfection of all art. ‘The painter 
might try to convey a sense of the moment of 
beatification, as he has done in the ‘l'ranstigura- 
tion—his last and greatest ideal work—but he 
could never surpass the Seggiola as expressing 
the most beautiful aspect of human love. In the 
Goldfinch and other Madonnas, Raruakv has 
varied the subject by introducing Joun the Bap- 
tist addressing or playing with the infant Saviour. 
He painted it in endless ways, still pursuing his 
ideal through all the labyrinths of art. From 
those great pictures, ‘‘ ‘The Expulsion of Heliodo- 
rus,” ** The Fire in the Borgo,” and ‘* ‘The School 
of Athens”—pictures that exhausted all the sub- 
tleties of art and all the high impulses of the im- 
agination—RaPuak- returned to his changeless 
ideal; and truly there is not a more beautiful 
object in the whole world, or one more calcu- 
lated to touch the human heart, than a young 
mother looking down on the infant nestling at 
her breast. ‘There you see love in its most an- 
gelic form, tenderly watchful, supremely happy. 
‘This ideal still haunts the artist, as the drawing 
on page 337 shows. It has a never-ceasing fas- 
cination, and never can be exhausted. Ages 
hence artists will still be trying to convey their 
sense of the divine beauty of the maternal in- 
stinct. ‘These problems of art are inexhaustible ; 
and every painter benefits the world who carries 
the ideal further by any change of treatment or 
modification of subject, or any fresh infusion of 
loving and truthful observation. 


IN APRIL. 


“Littte Tom Tucker sang for his supper.” 
He had sung fo. breakfast and dinner with like 
importunity, and ,eceived for answer only a 
shove and order to ‘* get out” from the wretched 
woman who owned and beat him. Where he 
was to get to she did not say. ‘There seemed no 
place in all the wide world where small ‘fom and 
such as he were wanted or made welcome. 

Still the day had not been altogether uncheer- 
ed or foodless. Jim, a youthful companion in 
misery and mischief, had appeared upon the 
scene early in the morning, engaged, like ‘* Vio- 
lante in the pantry,” with ** gnawing of a mutton 
bone,” gift 1 somebody's kindly cook. Of this 
certain delicious morsels had fallen to Tommy's 
share, and taken the keen edge off his appetite. 
Later, a passer-by, attracted by the comic whine 
of the two friends, and the roguish eyes which 
enforced it, had dropped into each dirty palm a 
penny. ‘There was richness! A moiety of the 
sum went at once in purchase of two apples. 
‘The rest was reserved for an even more delight- 
ful use, to the perfection of which a long black 
thread was needful. 

Attached thereto the penny became a bewitch- 
ed coin. Laid artlessly in mid-pavement, to 
catch the eye of passing traveler, it vanished 
swiftly from beneath his fingers as he stooped 
to clutch it, while sniggers and jeering cries 
proceeded from round the corner, where our 
young friends lay perdu; for this was April 1, 
that anniversary dear to the street gamin, and 
Jim and Tommy, philosophically estimating the 
value of the passing moment, were resolved to 
make the most of opportunity while yet it was 
theirs. 

Which ‘‘ most” was a good deal, as several 
citizens could testify, namely: two old ladies, 
frightened out of their wits by shouts of ** Mad 
bull!” a worthy and corpulent baker, compelled 
to execute demon dances on the pavement by 
artful trains of orange peel laid before his door ; 
three luckless foreigners, sent on wild-goose 
chases in wrong diiections. Item: five kite- 
tails pinned to as many coat-tails. Item: vari- 
ous fashionable suits decorated with panier at- 
tachments of newspaper; several dozen small 
children deluded into vain pursuit of that thim- 
ble-rigging penny, an Irishman’s pipe knocked 
out of his mouth, and other divertisements of 
similar character. But even in the enthusiasm 
of art the stomach will assert its claim. As the 
day wore on hunger spoke up, and under its 
promptings the invaluable penny fell a sacrifice. 
The bun it purchased was consumed in alternate 
mouthfuls by the joint proprietors, who with the 
last crumb began to look for further worlds to 
conquer, Already the light waned.  ‘I'o-mor- 
row law and society would assert those rights 
abrogated for a single day. Newspaper flappers 
would then become distinctly visible to that fear- 
ful eidolon the p'liceman. It behooved all con- 
cerned to make hay while the sun shone. 

“*I say, Tommy,” remarked Jim, ‘“‘let’s go up 
town a little way. Papers is getting scerce.” 

So said so done. Unhappily the route chosen 
lay near the quarter they called home, and Jim 
was ¢spied and captured by his mother. 

“You spalpeen,” was her greeting, with a 
shower of slaps, *‘ and is it being aff all day you 
are, and me minding the child for you? Come 
beyand wid ye at once. And as for you, Tom 
Tucker, I'd let Mrs. Flannigan know—” 

But Tom, evincing that better part of valor 
known as discretion, was already far up the 
street. Looking back from a distance, he saw 
luckless Jim dragged off, a knuckle thrust into 
each eye, and slowly and sadly he pursued his 
way. 

It wasn’t half so much fun now; but the dear 
child made the best of his situation. Door-bells 
in plenty met his eye; he rang a dozen or so as 
he passed. Next he saw two perambulators 
standing in the sun, each holding a sleeping 
baby. ‘The nursery-maids in charge had retired 
to the shadow of an area door, and were gossip- 
ing with a friend. A bright thought illumined 
Tommy's mind. 

“ Cricky !” he said to himeelf; “‘ here's fun!” 
With wonderful quickness and dexterity he litted 
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and shifted the slumbering cherubs without y, 

ing either. ‘Ihe Browns’ baby was instal ys 
the Smiths’ wagon, the Smiths’ in the By iy 
the afghans neatly tucked in, the veils adi ace 
before Ann and Bridget emerged fy»; ‘ther 
shelter. ‘Tom watched them slowly ad 
their loads down the street, and “his rte 
swelled with such a mighty chuckle th 
to sit down on a door-step to recover ¢ 

**Changed at nus,” he muttered, splitting \j,) 
laughter. ‘lhe idea of following to wit) on tl 
domestic earthquake impending occurred to | ‘a 
but he forbore. There are some things | a 
left to the imagination. 

‘Tom was a prudent boy, 

Next he began to search for a scrap of panor 
as material for further operations, iit 

The street, for a wonder, was cleanly sy: 
Ash heaps there were none. For a Joye ; 
nothing rewarded search. At last, alu, 
ground, between an old post and a tree, a 
object caught his eye. A bit of paper | 
visible had stuck and lodged there. 

In the early days of the street said post h 
formed the foundation for a letter-box, one «4 
primitive construction, long since discarded ; 
a newer pattern, It had recently been t.):) 
away. ‘The more ambitious structure which \o. 
placed it stood not far off. But still, betywo, 
post and tree clung a last vestige of former ). 
The paper our Tommy was intent upon was a 
letter. 

More than two years it had lain there, ‘Ty 
slender fingers which held it quivered ever so |i. 
tle, and missing the awkward, ill-arranged sj 
dropped it in a narrow crevice beyond, ‘Pp 
tree became its guardian. Snow drifted in a 
yellowed the edges of the envelope; minute Ji 
creatures—aiits, wood-lice, brown efts —*t); 
led and tousled aud browsed it all over ;” 
wind pulled and frayed its folds ; but still the tree 
held firm, and the delicate pen lines aie dim! 
visible through the crusting dust and dirt. See’: 
you can make out the address: 

LIEUTENANT EDWARD MERITON, 
U.S. Steamsuir Sassacus, 
Navy -Yard, 
Brooklyn, 


boscin 
at he had 
NPosure, 


etter 


lardiy 
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But little recked Tommy of addresses, as. aft- 
er careful poking, he possessed himself of the 
treasure. He stood considering what to « 
An old lady drew near. He made up his mind 
quickly. 

** Please, ’m, did von drop this here?” 

The old lady fumbled in her pocket with agi- 
tated haste. 

** My spectacle case? 
tacle case, little boy ?” 

**No, ’m; this ver note.” 

**Note! No, I hadn’t any note about me. 
It’s not mine, souny; but here's a cent for Leirg 
an honest boy.” 

** April-fool!” called Master Tucker after bor 
as she passed on; but he had decency enoug) 10 
do it in a whisper. 

Somebody else was coming, a tall figure, wa! 
ing rapidly up the street, which now was fot 
growing dusk. ‘* It’s a hofticer or something.” 
thought Tommy, as he spied a gold band rou 
his cap. ; 

“*T say, gineral, is this ‘ere yours?” he in- 
quired, beniguly. 

The young man glanced at the unsavory-lovk- 
ing scrap, and laughed. 

**No, you don’t, my boy,” he said, good-lu- 
moredly ; ‘* I recollect what day it is tuo well for 
that.” 

But Tommy, though baffled for a moment, 
was not to be entirely balked of his intent. Wi! 
rapid barefoot steps he ran after the young man, 
and, choosing his moment, dropped the letier into 
a pocket of the overcoat swung lightly over lis 
arm, sang ‘ April-fool!” with a triumplicnt 
screech, and ran away with all his might. lis 
victim never turned his head. 

And now ‘Tommy ‘Tucker vanishes from « 
story. Elected unconsciously a messenge! 
Cupid, no sooner did the soiled envelope ps't 
from his fingers than his connection with | 
tale ceases, and we follow his fortunes no farther. 

The young ‘ hofticer” has a nice tace ot hls 
own-—boyish still, but sweet and firm. It isa 
bright face too, but clouded over a little just now. 
He is reading the numbers on the doors as he 
passes—25, 27.“ It used to be 23,” he thought. 
**1 wonder if they live there still?” ; 

He slackened his pace. ‘Then, for convenience 
of seeing, crossed the street, and, standing a 


shadow, looked earnestly at the house. Caretu! 


Did you say my sec- 


a 


ly tended plants fill the wide panes; higher ups 
bird sings through an open window, Long ate 
earnestly does the hero of the gold band lo k. A 
servant came and pulled down the blind. He 


turned to go, but a carriage was rattling up to 


the |.or. A moment, and it opened. A lady 
caice down the steps, fat and majestic, 1 chal 
thing violet silk—a dinner dress; then a youre! 
lady. in pale blue, followed lightly ; a ga--0™! 
was lighted just then ; the unseen watcher ©" 
a glimpse of the sweet, pale face, and a thrill pass 
ed over his whole frame. ma 
“By Jove!” he muttered, as the wheels " ited 
away ; “I thought I was over it, but 1m as! e 
as ever. What a fool, coming up here top" is 
to myself that [ didn’t care a button, and turning 
cold like that! How thin she has become: 1" 
agroan, ‘Oh, what a deuce of a wo! ld it wo 
That sweet face haunted sim the evening |! é. 
It rose between his eyes and the fire; i cui 
from the bowl of his pipe, and vanished and 1e- 
formed in cloudy intervals, ‘If she had on's 
written—only sent one word,” was the bitier un 
der-tone of his thoughts. ‘* I can face what" 
be like a man; but io cut off suddenly like tha 
—no word, no sign! Oh, Daisy, Daisy - 
“ ’ve tried all I know,” he mused on. * watk- 
ed, read, flirted with other girls, sought to ‘a! 
for some one else. It's no use! Coming re 
revives all the old sting, the old famine. A" 
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that little pale face—sweet face— Why should 
» pale?” 
: ee film arose before the bold blue eyes, 
and dimmed ~~ glow of the fire. Impatiently 
, cashed the drops away. 

“ — won't dot” half aloud. Flinging aside 
the empty pipe, he pulled forward a desk loaded 
with papers, and set to work. I will not vouch 
that the face did not blur the long rows of figures 
for a few moments ; but soon the practiced pen 
ran steadily. There is nothing like a tough job 
of numerals to save “a fellow” from turning 
‘+ snooney.” oe 

Iyy-and-by our young man began searching in 
his pockets. 

mv that memorandum of Brooks & Tilford, 
where did I put it?” be muttered, turning over 
the contents of various receptacles. Finally the 
overcoat was seized and shaken. ‘‘ Hallo!” cried 
he, as something tumbled out and fell to the floor. 
But his wonderment increased as he picked it up. 

‘*For me!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why what on 
earth—?” And then the brown face grew sudden- 
ly pale. Surely through dust and grime. he knew 
the writing. ‘The envelope was torn open and 
cast aside. Yes, there was the familiar hand— 
feminine, delicate—Daisy’s hand. And this was 
what it said : 

“Your letter has only this moment reached me. I 
don’t know what has delayed it so long; bat you will 
get this to-morrow. You were not at the Stewarts’ to- 
night. Stentey Powys said the frigate kept you away. 
Dear, dearest Ned, how foolish I am, playing with my 
happiness, delaying to utter the word which has been 
singing in my soul ever since I read your dear lines! 
Do you not guess what itis? That I love you—have 
loved you—that I only played with Stanley to hide 
from myself, if possible, the secret I dared not confess 
to myself—that I am yours, and blessed in being so 
as never before ? Daisy.” 

Lieutenant Meriton sat up all night kissing 
the dirty note. 

We sit and smile at the theatre over the ro- 
mantic dénouement of the play, and watch the 
hero and heroine make up their quarrel, explain 
away all the carefully prepared misunderstand- 
ings, and, to the sound of soft music, sink sweet- 
ly into each other’sarms. But, after all, romance 
is not quite unknown in real life. Situations to 
the full as pretty occur every day; perhaps we 
ourselves may have played a part in one or more 
in the course of our lives. Be that as it may, I 
defy Wallack to get up a more effective tableau 
than that presented at No. 33 on the morning 
when this modern Bobby Shafto, come from sea, 
appeared at the door, bearing in his hand, for 
apology and credential, the long-delayed letter. 
The tall, bronzed fellow, who would have faced 
a battery without flinching, was pale and tremu- 
lous as a girl as he pleaded his cause to the fair, 
delicate creature who received him with such 
quiet dignity. But Daisy was too happy to be 
long cruel or incredulous. In half an hour all 
was explained, and believed. In an hour and a 
half the shell pink had dawned afresh in the 
cheek so pale only yesterday; the past was be- 
come a dream—a dark bridge between two ra- 
diant days. And now the topic for bewildered 
wonderment was, how, when, whence did the 
luckless letter fall at last into custody of the 
right person? 

‘*‘Can't you guess? Haven’t you the least 
idea, Ned ?” was Daisy’s ery, then and for weeks 
after. But Ned cudgeled his brains in vain. 
Cupid's little emissary in ragged jacket had van- 
islied utterly from his memory, eclipsed by the 
greater things that followed in his train. 

It is thus that we often overlook our obscure 
benefactors. 

“* Bless him, whoever he is!” was Daisy's con- 
clusion, ‘* And may somebody some day make 
him as happy as he has made me!” 

Let us hope that the benediction thus sweetly 
breathed may somehow, in its widening circles, 
find out and rest upon that ‘ forgotten worthy,” 
Thomas Tucker, 


NAVAL DUELS. 


Tne grandest naval duel ever fought occurred 
on the 19th of June, 1863, in the British Chan- 
nel, between the United States steam-frigate 
Kearsarge and the ‘Confederate A/lubama.” 
There was not an element of poetical interest 
wanting in the preliminaries; the fight itself 
was spirited and picturesque, and the ending 
was a consummation of more dramatic effect 
than was ever conceived for the mimic stage. 
This magnificent history of patriotism, of Amer- 
ican genius, and the triumph of a righteous 
cause, is brought to mind, so far as the result 
was obtained through the duello, by the recently 
reported fight off the mouth of the harbor of 
Havana between the French war vessel the Bou- 
vet and the Prussian Meteor. In the month of 
November, 1870, these two gun- boats of nearly 
equal strength had been cruising in the Carib- 
bean Sea, and almost simultaneously entered 
the harbor of Havana, ‘The officers and crews 
of the two vessels, under the protection of a neu- 
tral power, thronged the streets, met in the cof- 
fee-houses, and, joining with the citizens, event- 
ually created an excitement which resulted in a 
formal challenge between the two belligerents to 
meet outside the harbor, and test their claims of 
superiority by the wage of battle. ‘The Spanish 
authorities had interested themselves ‘as friends 
of the parties,” and the Spanish citizens had 
stirred up the excitement; so the Captain-Gen- 
eral and staff, and innumerable other officials 
and “invited guests,” on board of the man-of- 
. ar Hernando Cortés, accompanied the duelists to 
the “fighting ground,” while the excited popu- 
“ice covered the flat roofs of the houses and the 
‘eigats about Moro Castle to cheer the duelists 
on to the bloody conflict. ‘The moment the 
Bouvet and Meteor reached ‘neutral waters,” 
hing miles from shore, they commenced firing 
?4-pound shots, and trying to break each oth- 
ers sides by coming in collision. In one hour 
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they made semi-wrecks of themselves; and the | South America, in Asia, and wherever found, 


Frenchman signified that satisfaction was ob- 
tained by suddenly leaving for the protection of 
the Havana harbor, the Prussian sending a part- 
ing salute ; then repairing damages, and “ fol- 
lowing after.” The ‘Spanish authorities” on 
the Hernando Cortés expressed themselves high- 
ly satisfied, and friends and foes finally united 
under the shadow of Moro Castle, and were re- 
ceived hy the active population of Havana, the 
individual members of which again crowded the 
rocky heights and flat roofs commanding a view 
of the harbor, to give each alike the welcome and 
enthusiastic approval. 

An interesting incident, which may be said to 
have closed the warlike demonstrations of our 
Revolutionary war, is recalled by the above, which 
not only shows how thoroughly * history repeats 
itself,” but also that the duels of the sea are not 
uncommon or dissimilar in general association, 
if not in result, 

The French frigate Ambuscade arrived in the 
port of New York July 14, 1792. Political feel- 
ing was still very bitter against England, and es- 
pecially so among the ‘* Republicans ;” and owing 
to the fact that the Ambuscade had made many 
prizes of British merchantmen, the reception of 
Captain Bunford and the officers of the Ambus- 
cade was most enthusiastic, All this was very of- 
fensive to the officers of the British frigate Boston, 
at that time lying off the harbor, who previously, 
when on a visit to New York, were scarcely treat- 
ed with civility. Captain Courtney, of the Bos- 
ton, displayed his irritability by sending a false 
report to the city of the arrival off soundings of 
the consort of the Ambuscade, thereby entrapping 
a boat's crew of Frenchmen into becoming prison- 
ers of war on board of the Boston. This ungen- 
erous act was denounced by the Republicans, 
and Captain Courtney, the :nglish commander, 
showed his contempt of their denunciations by 
sending a challenge to the French ship to meet 
him at sea. 

The population of the city opposed to British 
influence backed up the valor of the Frenchmen, 
while those who believed in the invincibility of 
the tars of old England were willing to give large 
odds that the Ambuscade would be taken. ‘The 
** French party” finally became so vociferous that 
the challenge was accepted, and many citizens 
went on the French ship as volunteers, while 
others crowded the pilot-boats and other fast 
craft, and went down to the ‘* Hook” to witness 
the combat. 

The naval duel was fought so near the coast 
that the cannonade was heard on the contiguous 
shores of Staten Island and New Jersey. The 
spectators in the ‘‘ sight-seeing boats” climbed 
into the rigging, and cheered on the combat by 
encouraging plaudits. 

The action that followed was spirited and well 
contested. ‘Ihe captain of the English frigate 
was killed, the mainmast of the vessel was shot 
away, and the hull was so damaged “* that much 
water.was in her hold.” In this condition the 
British frigate abandoned the fight, and bore 
away for Halifax. ‘The Frenchman attempted 
pursuit, but owing to the damage ‘‘ done the rig- 
ging” the Boston escaped. 

Un the return of the victorious ship her officers 
and crew were received with an absolute ovation. 
The French tricolor and the United States flag 
were entwined in the public houses, and in sone 
parts of New York city it was dangerous to »s- 
press sympathy for the defeated party. French 
manners and modes of address from thir .ime 
were imitated by the Republicans, 1’ siticai 
partisans addressed the President ws ( tizen 
George Washington, the tricolored cu-kade was 
worn in the streets, and some enthusiasts even 
went so far as to propose that the © reuch flag ie 
adopted as the symbol of nationali-.y of tie © ic ad 
States. ‘Thus the recently for ght engugon.ont 
near the harbor of Havana, between the /onvet 
and the Meteor, almost literaliy, in every pa: cic- 
ular, repeated one fought at the mout!: uf the har- 
bor of New York seventy-nine years ago, 
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HOT SPRINGS. 


Tuey are found on all the continents. Here 
in America they are numerous, varying in tem- 
perature and the character of the water. Near- 
ly all of them hold minerals or salts of some kind 
in solution, for which they have a medicinal rep- 
utation. ‘Those containing sulphur are mostly 
sought by invalids on account of a prevailing no- 
tion, no way sustained by facts, however, that 
sick people are in need of brimstone. 

‘Those geologists who refuse to sanction the 
theory of internal fire—contending that the cen- 
tral portion of the earth is solid matter—can 
not make any body believe cold water can be 
made hot without fire. No argument is re- 
quired to sustain the Plutonic opinion that the 
centre of this globe is an immense molten mass, 
forever burning without consuming—kept in that 
condition by the motion of the world on its axis 
while speeding its endless circuit in a prescribed 
orbit of the heavens. Water falling from the 
skies on mountains and plains by its gravity per- 
colates down through seams and dislocations of 
the rocks, till, reaching the regions of perpetual 
fire, it is instantly converted into steam and forced 
back to the surface. It is condensed as it rises, 
till it appears at the opening absolutely hot wa- 
ter. One of the most celebrated of all is the 
great geyser of Iceland, which throws up a col- 
umn of water at a temperature of 180°. It 
moves by regular pulsations. Once in about 
one hour and a half the mighty power below 
raises a stream nine feet in diameter to the 
height of one hundred to one hundred and fif- 
ty feet perpendicularly. At the mouth of the 
funnel in the basin from whence it comes the 
water is at a temperature of 242°, cooling to 180° 
in its open air exposure when it falls. 

The hot springs of Virginia, Arkansas, all over 





confirm the position assumed in this article, that 
no stronger demonstration is required by the de- 
mands of science to sustain the doctrine of a vast 
central fire in the bowels of the earth beneath our 
feet. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Turre comes a rumor—whether true or untrue we 
do not pretend to say—that the time is not far distant 
when ladies will return to the simplicity of the Gre- 
cian style in dressing the hair; that plain bands in 
front, and a coil behind, big or little, according to the 
actual amount of hair possessed, will be the “‘ mode.” 
Wonderful transformation! Gentlemen will need to 
be introduced to their nearest friends wher. ibis trans- 
pires ; for even a husband would scarce recognize his 
own wife, if, leaving her at morning crimped, puffed, 
frizzled, and curled after the fashion of the day, he 
should return at night to find her arrayed in her own 
tresses, arranged @ la Grecian. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary head - dressing 
which ladies have submitted to during the past few 
years, they have not gone tc the length and height and 
breadth in the matter which fashion-followers did in 
olden times. The huge square head-dresses which pre- 
vailed during the reign of Henry IV., and the horned 
ones which followed, and the steeples which, still later, 
crowned the heads of ladies, were monstrosities from 
which we have been delivered. Isabella of Bavaria, 
queen of Charles VI. of France, carried this latter 
fashion to such an extent that the doors of the palace 
at Vincennes were obliged to be enlarged to admit her 
and the ladies of her train. May good spirits defend 
the ladies of our time from the approach of such hide- 
ous would-be appendages! The happy medium be- 
tween excess and defect in dressing the hair may yet 
be attained. 





A bill which was lately introduced into Congress to 
prohibit the wanton destruction of buffalo on the pub- 
lic lands is said to be based upon the fact that, in pass- 
ing over the Kansas Pacific Railroad, last winter, the 
train was snowed in, and for ten days the oniy food of 
about one hundred passengers was buffalo-meat. 





Soon the old arsenal building in the Central Park 
will be re-opened to the public, with various renova- 
tions and improvements, and an extensive and valua- 
ble natural-history collection. This coilection has been 
largely increased during the past year, and has been 
arranged with much care and scientific skill. The 
thousands who visit the Park during the coming sea- 
son, especially the children, will be amused and in- 
structed by the interesting objects to be seen. 





The mildness of March has led the weather-wise to 
predict that we shall have a cold April. But dispatch- 
es from Mount Washington give indications of an 
early spring. During the month of March the snow 
usually accumulates to the depth of five or six feet at 
the base of Mount Washington, and throughout the 
northern part of the State. It is the season for killing 
moose, as they can be quickly run down in the deep 
snow, the hunters walking upon snow-shoes. But now 
the snow is not over a foot deep at the base of the 
mountain, and it is very thin elsewhere in the north. 
As there are no large areas of snow in the north to 
chill the atmosphere and freeze the moisture into 
snow, it may reasonably be supposed that winter is 
really as wel} as nominally over. 


A smart old genticman is Baron Liebig, to resume, 
rt eixty-eight years °.d, his lectures on chemistry in 
the university at Mu ‘ch. He has, however, already 
realized a comfortabl« fortune. 





The New York correspondent of a Rochester paper, 
‘n writing about A, T. Stewart's up-town store, says: 
“ Mr. Stewart makes a daily tour through his concern, 
which ccquires from one to two hours, after which he 
goes to the down-town warehouse. His entrance is 
im .n unobtrusive manner, and the clerks take no 
r.ore notice of him than of any wayfarer. Of the 
crowds that are shopping not one out of a hundred 
knows who that quiet man may be. He walks silent- 
ly through the departments, and it is understood that 
nobody is to speak to him except the managers. He 
notices every change that may have occurred since 
yesterday. At one glance he takes in the character 
of the stock and the chances of sale. He speaks a 
few words to the manager of one department, and 
passes to the next. The condition of the vast con- 
cern, with its twenty cashiers, its five hundred clerks, 
its stock of two millions, and its demands and dan- 
gers, is at once understood and provided for. If you 
were to ask him why he thus increased in business as 
he increased in years, and why at the age when men 
lay aside their burdens he is enlarging his, he would, 
I think, reply: ‘God gave me this disposition, and I 
have gratified it. Business has been to me a pleasure, 
These conceptions came upon me, and I have wrought 
them ont.’” 





The exhanstive demand which Emperor William has 
made for men will enlarge woman's opportunities in 
Prussia. By a recent order of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, women who prove themselves qualified are to be 
accepted as teachers of modern languages in public 
schools—a profession hitherto filled only by men. 





During the marriage ceremony which united Miss 
Nettie Chase and Mr. William Sprague Hoyt, when the 
ring was about to be placed upon the bride's finger, 
she herself removed her glove, her first bride-maid 
holding her bouquet. Henceforth all brides may con- 
sider themselves authorized to perform this little serv- 
ice for themselves. 





Three million five hundred thousand is the number 
of skeletons which a late census states to be packed up 
in the catacombs of Paris. 


How many mothers’ hearts would quiver at the mere 
thought of their little petted boy being a pickpocket! 
A few days ago a man on Broadway felt a hand thrust 
into the small pocket of his overcoat. The hand be- 
longed to a ragged little urchin only nine years old, 
who darted off with a five-dollar bill in his hand. Hav- 
ing been arrested, the child told this story - 

“My name's Steve Brodie, an’ my mudder lives up 
in Madison Street. I tuk five dollars out uv a man’s 
yocket; but I only done it three times vy mister. 

aldey Cudney—he made me do it. Baldey is a boy 
bigger than me. I never tuk nothin’ out o’ fellers' 
packets till he made me doit. The man was on the 
corner o’ Broadway and Barclay Street, an Baldey 
Cudney pulled the bill up so it showed in the little 

et uv his overcoat, an’ he told me for to take it; 
an’ when I tuk the bil! out ny the man’s pocket Baldey 
Cudney he pulled me behind an omnibus, an tuk the 
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five dollars off me, an’ give me fifty cents for it. That's 
the way it all was. I only tek money ont o’ fellers’ 
pockets three times afore. Ef me mudder gives the 
judge five dollars, won't he let me yo, ef the feller don't 
appear agin me? Baldey Cudney said he would.” 

Is there not work enough for the charitable when 
children in the street are thus educated to steal? And 
we know that this case is only one among thousands, 





A Brooklyn physician considers Turkey fige, boiled 
in water, 80 as to make a sort of tea, and mixed with 
a little fresh brewer's yeast, a specific remedy for scar- 
let fever, He recommends that this simple prepara~ 
tion be used as food, drink, and medicine, 





A Chicago clergyman who was afflicted with aleep- 
lessness was induced to take hydrate of chloral for afew 
nights. Its effects were very pleasant at first. Then 
came a& peculiar dimness of sight, the eyes became con- 
gested, and the lids swollen and partially paralyzed. 
He concluded the remedy was not suited to his cas. 





Not long ago there were rumors of the death of Ma- 
dame Ratazzi, but it appears that they were fale, and 
that she still lives. She is the granddaughter of Lu- 
cien Bonaparte, and when young married a wealthy 
resident of Hamburg of the name of Salms. Like 
many other marriages, this did not prove a happy one, 
and after a while she returned alone to Paris, where 
she caused herself to be known as the Princess of 
Salms, in epite of the expostulations of a noble fam- 
ily, who felt their rights thereby invaded. She was 
both extravagant and unscrupulous in her mode of 
living. After her marriage with Ratazzi, and she made 
her appearance in Florence, where he resides, many 
private houses were closed against her, though she 
was received at court. Several booke have been pub- 
lished under her name, of which she is doubtless the 
author, notwithstanding what has been said to the con- 
trary. 





The equestrian statue of General Winfield Scott, 
which is to be placed in Franklin Square, Washington, 
will be cast in bronze at Wood's foundry, in Phusucl- 
phia. Brass cannon, captured by Scott's army in Mex- 
ico, will be used in the statue, the entire weight of 
which will be about three thousand pounds, 





Mrs. Charles, the author of “The Schinberg-Cotta 
Family” and other well-known books, is described as 
a woman of great dignity of presence and uncommon 
culture, an excellent German scholar and a brilliant 
conversationist. She also possesses energy, and a 
most kindly disposition, as is shown by the fact that, 
at a time when thousands were dying in London of 
cholera in a single day, she left her books and her de- 
lightful house in Hampstead, and plunged into the 
worst parts of the huge city, teking care of the sick, 
and distributing moner, clothing, and good words. 





Two years ago the artist Healey received an order 
from Bishop Spalding, of Baltimore, for a portrait of 
the Pope. As it was impossible to obtain a private 
sitting, the artist did the best he could, from photo- 
graphs and from studies made from memory of his 
Holiness in public and private audiences. At last 
Cardinal Antonelli, seeing this portrait, took it to the 
Vatican for the Holy Father's inspection, who was 
much pleased and highly complimentary. “ But,” add- 
ed the Holy Father, “ Mr. Healey ought to have sit- 
tings to cumplete this portrait. Moreover,” said Pius 
1X., with a ead smile, “I am not as stout as I was. 
Mr. Healey must change the face a little, and have a 
study from nature.” This sitting was given, and the 
result is the best picture ever made of the pontiff. 





In the cabinet of curiosities in possession of the 
warden of the Massachusetts State Prison is a leath- 
ern strap taken from one of the prisoners a short time 
ago. It is about an inch and a half wide, with strings 
at each end so as to tie it around the body. In the 
strap, at intervals of about an inch, and numbering 
some twenty altogether, holes had been punched, and 
in these holes were inserted sharp-pointed nails, such 
as shoe-makers use in lasting shoes, and this instru- 
ment of torture the prisoner wore around his body as 
a mortification of the flesh. 





A few days before her marriage a deputation of 
young ladies from Great Britain and Ireland was re- 
ceived . t Windsor Castle by the Princess Louise, and 
presented her with a Bible. The total number of sub- 
acribers to the gift was 4755. Her royal highness ac- 
knowledged the present with a pretty little speech. 


A good story is told concerning Max Strakosch, the 
manager of Mile. Nilsson’s concert engagements. The 
inhabitants of Richmond, Indiana, having heard of the 
fame of the Swedish songstreas, a club was organized 
to make arrangements to obtain a musical treat. A 
deputation of four hastened to Cincinnati, where Stra- 
kosch was, to confer with him on the subject. They 
pledged themselves to pay $500, all extra receipts to be 
divided between the club and the troup, an offer the 
magnitude of which seemed to overcome the musical 
director. After expressing his emotions at this signal 
recognition of Nilsson’s abilities, he examined his book 
fora day. Page after page was scrutinized, and the 
leaves turned backward and forward fitfully. He was 
about to close the book with a hopeless expression, when 
he suddenly re-opened it, and triumphantly announced 
that he had a day, and eagerly recorded an engagement 
for February 29. The contract was ratified in the 
usual way, and flaming announcements told the de- 
lighted people of the pleasure in store. Every ar- 
rangement was nearly completed, when some wise 
man, in attempting to discover what night the 29th fell 
on, saw the joke, It was promptly announced that, 
owing to a sudden illness, Nilsson would not sing in 
Richmond. How correct thie newspaper version is we 
pretend not to say, but it is reported that since the dis- 
appointed people have learned that Nilsson receives 
something like three thousand dollars a night, they are 
of opinion that Strakosch was amusing himeelf, or con- 
sulting an almanac for 1868, in making the engagement. 





When Andubon was young he was 8 most enthusl- 
astic adventurer, and without any companion explored 
the Western woods and prairies in search of subjects 
for his pencil. One of these expeditions cost him 
much. Or returning home he found the rats had 
made their way into the box which contained his 
drawings, and had totally ruined the work of years, 
Audubon was so much distressed at this calamity that 
a severe fit of illness followed. Bat he wae not dis- 
heartened; and when he recovered he reaumed his 
work, and spent three years in replacing what the 
rats had destroyed. His drawings were not at first ap- 
preciated in America; and havin, tried in vain to find 
a publisher here, he went to England, where he was at 
once welcomed, and in 1928 the first volume of his 
“ Birds of America” was brought out. 
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INFANTINE CARESSES—AN ITALIAN MOTHER.—From a Parytinc py W. Boveverrau.—[See Pace 384.) 















THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
By ALICE ROBBINS. 


On y the moon saw us, 
Kitty, my darling; 
Only the man in the moon: 
Grandfather sleeping and grandmother knitting, 
You and I in the old porch sitting, 
Bats in the dim beyond aimlessiy flitting. 
I must be going soon: 
Give me another, for nobody sees us, 
Only the man in the moon. 


Maybe there is a man, 
Kitty, my darling, 
Queer fellow, up ix the moon. 
If so, be sure he has stolen swee! kisses— 
There mnst be matrons and there must be misses 
Up in that silver-white country; but this is 
Better than bliss in the moon. 
One more, my beautiful; nobody sees us, 
ly the man in the moon. 


Kitty, sweet Kitty, 
My darling, my darling, 
Don’t mind the man in the moon. 
Now that you've listened, and now that I've told you, 
Dearest, my love, my soul's love, I shall hold you; 
Close to my beating breast some day shall fold you, 
Kitty, my darling. 
Only one more, love—I will snatch another, 
Spite of the man in the moon. 


Grandfather's stirring, sweet; 
Hurry, my darling ; 
He will be coming here soon. 
[ve only taken two; three’s an odd number: 
There! now the old man may wake from his slumber, 
Talk about stock, and the flour-mill, and lumber. 
I’m just as happy, 
Kitty, my darling: 
Only I'll have four, the next time, remember. 
How are you, man in the moon? 


———S==sS 


WON—NOT WOOED. 
By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the 


Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horseback,” “ Bred 
in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE ‘‘ HONEST FARMER” AND AN AFTERPIECE. 





Tue Assembly Rooms at Brackmere had been 
built in honor of Terpsichore, an unexacting 
muse, who only requires a level for her devotees, 
and a gallery for the musicians. Had the archi- 
tect possessed an eye for the accommodation of 
Thespis, he would at least have given this place 
a couple of doors. As it was, so far from each 
player having his exits and his entrances, there 
was only one exit, which was also the entrance 
for every body; so that where, in sensational 
melodramas such as the ‘* Honest Farmer,” virt- 
uous Indignation left the stage, pitchfork in 
hand, in pursuit of the Oppressor, it was a puz- 
zle to the audience how she could ever be so un- 
fortunate as to miss him. The gallery, indeed, 
had an exterior door, as well as a spiral staircase 
communicating with the body of the hall, but, as 
Miss Jennings (who sat next to Martha Barr) re- 
marked, disconsolately, ‘* Wliat would be the good 
of that in case of fire!” 

‘The idea of what newspapers call ‘‘ the de- 
vouring element” was the first that presented it- 
self to this lady when visiting any covered place 
of entertainment, and since she retained it (like 
a stall) throughout the evening, it rather damped 
her pleasure, otherwise she would have been 
supremely happy on the present occasion ; for, 
in the first place, Mr. Simcoe had munificently 
presented her with her ticket, a fact which of it- 
self would have recommended any position ; and 
seconmily, her place was among the very best in 
the house, being a rush-bottomed chair with a 
back to it—not a form, such sufficed the majority 
of the audience—and placed in the front row, 
and immediately opposite the bassoon. ‘That in- 
strument itself, or rather the man who played it, 
was also a source of triumph to her as a sister of 
St. Etheldreda, for she recognized in him a mem- 
ber of the choir of Dorcas Chapel, whom money 
had tempted to undertake the secular if not pro- 
fane task of assisting a stage play. 

‘* Lor, my dear,” said she to Martha, “‘ if poor 
Mrs. Bannacre (who had such hopes of him) 
could only see him!” 

This crowning joy was not likely to happen, 
however, since Mrs. Bannacre would as soon 
have ridden through Brackmere in the costume 
of Lady Godiva, to redeem the tax on playing- 
cards, as have been present at any theatrical per- 
formance whatsoever. 

‘The ‘“* Honest Farmer” was a most excellent 
play, too, wherein the gulf between good peo- 
ple and bad was marked with true evangelical 
distinctness, and the former were rewarded, and 
(better still) the latter punished with exemplary 
rigor. The dramatis persone were almost en- 
tirely composed of tht Jobblin family. The Pa- 
triarch, for whose benefit the play was played, 
acted the principal character, and, out of consider- 

ation for his years (and legs), was accommodated 
throughout the performance with a chair. His 
memory being also slightly inaccurate, his daugh- 
ter, a septuagenarian (whose presence, since her 
part was not in the play-bill, gave the audience 
some embarrassment), read what-he had to say 
from behind his chair, and from time to time 
administered to him some liquid stimulant. His 
granddaughter, who was forty-five or so, was the 
object of the machinations of the Lothario of the 
piece, who was also his cruel landlord. When 
this villain, who would have turned the honest old 
fellow out of house and homestead, was about to 
seize him by the collar, there was a unanimous 
alarm among the members of his family lest he 
should come to pieces! ‘* Be very careful with 
him, Bob!” cried the damsel to her would-be 
ravisher; so that, though he did not stir him, it 
was really a most moving scene. 

The curtain finally came down, or would have 

done so if there had not been a hitch in the ma- 





chinery, amidst a tempest of applause. There 
was an afterpiece, in which the Patriarch was 
advertised to sing a song; and in the mean time 
the audience, no longer spell-bound by the in- 
thralling interest of the drama, was at liberty to 
interchange their criticisms, or to partake of re- 
freshments, supplied by the hotel under whose 
roof they were. Some of the more audacious 
spirits, whose social position gave them the priv- 
ilege to do so, even moved about. : 

‘*Why, Lor bless me,” cried Miss Jennings, 
‘if the very thing which I have been thinking 
of all the evening hasn't come to pass!” 

““ You don’t mean ‘fire!’” exclaimed Martha, 
apprehensively. 

‘*No, no; not that; but what I have been 
thinking of was that if there should have been 
fire, and every body had run to the spiral stair- 
case, and found Mr. Simcoe stuck in the middle 
of it, what a terrible thing it would be; and there 
is Mr. Simcoe coming down the staircase, as large 
as life!” 

“‘ Well, my dear, but he has not stuck in it, 
has he?” said Martha, smiling. 

“‘ Well, it’s a providence if he doesn’t,” an- 
swered Miss Jennings, who, with twisted neck, 
was watching her stout friend’s descent with the 
utmost interest. ‘*I thought it so odd, you 
know, that he shouldn’t be in his place, after hav- 
ing paid so much for it ; but what I fancy is that 
he has been dining at the hotel. Those late din- 
ners never agree with him, dear soul! and there, 
you may depend upon it, is the gentleman he 
has been dining with. That's the great Mr. 
Widdrop, or Winthrop, my dear. How beauti- 
ful he is dressed, to be sure; and if they’re not 
making straight for us! Oh dear, oh dear, how 
glad I am that their places are next Miss Ma- 
bel, and not me! Hell introduce him to a cer- 
tainty. Just give a glance at my hair, will you, 
and tell me if it’s all right.” 

But Martha’s attention was fixed upon the ad- 
vancing pair. Like a steam-tug with a fair ship in 
tow, Mr. Simcoe was panting toward them, close- 
ly followed by an elegant stranger, with a crush- 
hat under his arm, which divided with himself 
the admiration of the Brackmere audience. 

‘* My dear Miss Barr, let me introduce to you 
my friend, Mr. Winthrop of Wapshot, whom the 
reputation of our baths and excellent sea-air— 
Ah, Miss Denham, you know, it seems—” 

‘*T have had the pleasure of meeting Miss 

Denham,” said Mr. Winthrop, with an illustra- 
tive glance at her mourning apparel, ‘‘in other 
—and happier days.” 
He shook hands with Mabel warmly, but with 
great respect, and seated himself by her side. 
The room seemed to spin round with her as the 
audience welcomed the appearance of the Patri- 
arch, in comic costume, with encouraging plaudits. 
Her brain was dazed for the moment, but through 
her pained and confused senses a conviction smote 
her with all the force of a presentiment that with 
this moment, which she had dreaded so long and 
striven to avert so vainly, had arrived her fate. 
She gazed on Mr. Winthrop, with his mournful 
smile and sympathetic voice, like some fright- 
ened but submissive bird, who, caught in the 
crafty snare, perceives the fowler coming. 

While the Patriarch quavered his foolish dit- 
ty, like a doomed man jesting at death, her neigh- 
bor addressed her in an under-tone, which, though 
so respectful and so full of earnest tenderness, 
made her shiver. 

**Tt is not long since we met, Miss Denham, 
counting by mere time, and yet it must needs 
have seemed long to you, since sorrow has filled 
up the interval; nor has it seemed otherwise to 
me, believe me.” 

‘**Your son is well, I hope?” replied Mabel, 
making a feeble attempt to affect to misunder- 
stand her persecutor. 

** Yes, Horn is quite well,” returned Mr. Win- 
throp. ‘*He has never much the matter with 
him, I fancy, except that very common com- 
plaint, a deficiency of finances.” 

Mabel’s cheeks became crimson. 

**But you yourself, I fear, are not in good 
health,” murmured she, ‘as I gather from what 
Mr. Simcoe was saying.” 

“Oh dear, yes, I am quite well—that is, in 
health.” Here he sighed deeply. ‘* The air of 
Brackmere is no doubt very efficacious, but it 
may scarcely minister, I will not say to a mind 
diseased—but to one engrossed and saddened by 
the pursuit of a single object. I did not come 
hither for the air, dear Miss Denham. Can you 
guess — excuse the precipitation and inoppor- 
tuneness of such an inquiry; the heart is in- 
stant, and lacks ceremony—can you guess why 
I have come ?” 

Except by a sudden paleness and a quickened 
breathing, Mabel did not reply. She was gazing 
intently on the Patriarch, who had, apparently, 
exhausted his feeble lungs. 

“* It makes you quite nervous, does it not, my 
dear,” observed Martha, “for fear the poor old 
man should utterly break down ?” 

** He'll give.us one verse too much if he don’t 
take care,” panted Mr. Simcoe, warningly. ‘J 
know what it is to catch at your breath and miss 
it. 

‘*T hope he won't be like the swans,” said Mr. 
Winthrop, in a voice which, contrasted with that 
of his stout acquaintance, sounded like the soft 
notes of a musical snuff-box, ‘‘ who are said to 
die in the act of singing.” 

** He ain't much like a swan to look at,” said 
Mr. Simcoe. 

Then the under-tone began again. ‘‘ How 
was your charming sister, my dear Miss Den- 
ham, when last you heard from her, and her 
very amiable husband? ‘That's well. But to 
what a distance they have removed themselves ! 
You must seem to yourself to be scarcely in the 
same world.” 

This was very true; but he need not, she 





thought, have laid such stress 
loneliness, — just then npon her 
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“<Tt was but the other day that I saw our good 
friend the Professor, at Oxford,” continued he. 
‘*He is a very constant admirer of yours, and 
was as full of your praises in the common room 
as he used to be over his cigar at The Grand. 
You may imagine, therefore, how we foregath- 
ered together. ‘To meet you, dear Miss Den- 
ham, has been a pleasure long denied me ; but it 
was something to meet one who knew and val- 
ued you at your true worth, believe me. ‘This 
wretched affair, it seems, is over, and the people 
are beginning to move. May I ask permission 
to call in Bellevue Terrace to-morrow ?” 

She motioned assent with her head, not trust- 
ing herself to speak. 

**'Thanks,” he said. ‘‘ And in the mean time 
would you introduce me to Miss Martha Barr, 
of whom I have heard so much from our com- 
mon friend, Mr. Simcoe ?” 1, 

Mabel obeyed mechanically ; ‘and the two gen- 
tlemen offering to see the ladies home, it being a 
fine night, and they on foot, she took Mr. Sim- 
coe’s arm, and Martha that of Mr. Winthrop; 
these latter soon outstripped the other pair, since, 
though Mr. Simcoe’s pace was good while it last- 
ed, it was intermittent. 

‘** It was at Shingleton, I believe, that you be- 
came acquainted with my dear young friend,” 
said Martha; ‘* was it not, Mr. Winthrop?” 

‘It was, madam. Did Miss Denham tell you 
so?” inquired he, with eagerness. ‘‘I mean, I 
should feel honored to think that she had re- 
membered my name after such an interval.” 

‘* It was some time ago that I heard it,” re- 
turned Martha, simply; ‘‘ it was in an extract 
of a letter from a Mrs. Marshall. You were a 
friend of hers, were you not ?” 

‘*T was acquainted with that lady,” said Mr. 
Winthrop, rather stiffly. ‘‘She was a kind- 
hearted, good creature; and an original, too, 
like our friend Mr. Simcoe.” 

** Ah! now what do you think of Mr. Simcoe?” 
inquired Martha, delighted at this opportunity of 
introducing the great Brackmere question. 

**T think him an excellent fellow,” said Mr. 
Winthrop, promptly. ‘‘ He was so kind as to 
call upon me, although I came here as a total 
stranger. By-the-bye, can you tell me what is 
the meaning of that funny word that is printed 
on his card ?” 

**Oh, Tiddliwinks ?” said Martha, laughing. 
**That is the house where he lives. Some of 
our Brackmere folks are a little pretentious, and 
call their mansions by grand names; and Mr. 
Simcoe wishes to reprove them, I fancy, by giv- 
ing his own dwelling so absurd a title, though it 
is really one of the best in the town.” 

** Dear me!” said Mr. Winthrop. ‘I am all 
the better pleased that he has been so good as to 
invite me toit. I dislike pretension exceeding- 
ly. One of the things that so delighted me, and, 
indeed, all who met your charming relative at 
Shingleton, was her perfect naturalness. So many 
young ladies of the present day are disfigured by 
affectation, while Miss Denham (we all remarked ) 
had not a particle of it.” 

“* Now that’s very true,” said Martha, emphat- 
ically. She was pleased to hear a theory of her 
own (not uncommon, however, among ladies of 
her time of life) corroborated by a gentleman of 
Mr. Winthrop’s experience, and she was more 
than pleased to hear her darling so judiciously 
praised. ‘They were now drawing near the little 
terrace, the view from which—and under that 
star-lit sky it was really most beautiful—excited 
Mr. Winthrop’s admiration; whereby he made 
another advance in his companion’s good opin- 
ion, for she was exceedingly proud of what she 
called her ‘‘ look-out.” 

**T often wish that one of those painters, who 
immortalize so many places that are in no need 
of their patronage, would come down and paint 
poor Brackmere,” said Martha. 

**T can not promise it immortality,” replied 
Mr. Winthrop, smiling; ‘* but I paint in a small 
way myself, and have endeavored to do justice to 
your beautiful town. If you will allow me, I 
will send over my port-folio for your inspection 
to-morrow morning. ’ 

**Oh, but won’t you bring it yourself?” said 
Martha, good-naturedly. — ‘*‘ Mabel, dear”—for 
the other two had come up by this time—‘“‘ Mr. 
Winthrop here is a great artist, though he pre- 
tends to be very humble about it, and has been 
putting Brackmere upon canvas.” 

** Only paper, I assure you,” remonstrated Mr. 
Winthrop. 

** Well, at all events, you would like to see 
them, Mabel, would you not ?” 

Mabel bowed and murmured an assent. 

“*Then we shall see you to-morrow morning, 
with your port-folio ?” 

‘* My dear madam, I shall be most delighted,” 
replied Mr. Winthrop, shaking hands with Mar- 
tha cordially, ‘Then he took Mabel’s unresisting 
fingers in his own, and murmured, “‘ Au revoir.” 
It sounded like an echo six months old. 

**And I say,” said Mr. Simcoe, as he was 
turning away with his companion, “if you ladies 
give a good report of Mr. Winthrop’s drawings, 
I'll have them lithographed, and stuck on note- 
paper; just like they do with views at Brighton 
and Ramsgate. It ‘ll do Brackmere a deal of 
good. Good-night.” 

“* Well, [ am not often enthusiastic about new 
people,” said Martha, as she and Mabel lit their 
** flat” candles, ‘ but I do think your friend Mr. 
Winthrop a very charming man.” 

“‘He is said to be very agreeable,” returned 
Mabel, quietly. 

“* Said to be, my dear! Nay, he certainly is ; 
and it’s very creditable to a man with twenty 
thousand a year—well, or even less—to give him- 
self the trouble to be agreeable. But you are 
fagged and tired, I see; and it’s no wonder, 
with the clock just striking twelve. Good-night, 
my precious pet, and pleasant dreams.” 

But there were no pleasant dreams, nor even 
sleep, for Mabel that night. Hoar after hour 
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went by, and she still sat at the Window , 
her cheek resting on her hand, gaziny \),) 
fully on sky and sea. Her fate was fixe ‘8 
knew; she could have almost said her «-),..° 
If she had been less unhappy at B) be sa 
than she really was; if word or sign hyd a 
to her from Richard ‘VYhornton through ai] i * 
weary months; if— But why vex herself ary 
idle might-have-beens? She had accepte:| : By 
ey from this man’s hand, which she eo. d. 
repay except in one way. She did hot inns 
him; but that he knew full well. She y. sd on 
him so in plain words when the time cay. a 
yet (she knew) he would take her for |, 
Well, she would be very rich, and 
good. But no; she would not dece 
with the idea of being good and happy. 
would be a faithful and dutiful wife, sud do \,." 
best to please him, no matter what should « a 
of it. He was certainly fond of her and, « 
the whole, had behaved—well, if not honors 
at least honestly enough, like an honest 
who has advanced money to a needy neigh), 
and naturally looks for repayment. Nay. hors, 
than that, for, after all, the money « uid p ae 
exacted ; it was a debt of honor. |; Was hoy 
or’s voice that bade her take this man, jo, 
friends, who, all but one, had manifested « 
cold indifference to her, would now be pleas 
enough. It would be a “great match” fyp jor 
doubtless (where it was she had heard that ex. 
pression paraphrased by “splendid misery’ \),, 
could not remember ; but it haunted her),” Ey,» 
Martha would be pleased, for she had eviden le 
taken a fancy to Mr. Winthrop. What did those 
things matter, after all? There are only a fey 
years at farthest for the most wretched of ys - 
then Fate relents, and dispatches Death to open 
gates and set us free. Up in heaven yonde; 
beyond the stars somewhere, her dead futher w.2. 
awaiting her with stretched-out hands. _])id jo 
see her now? At that thought she mecha 
ally covered her face with her hands, Presey;- 
ly the stars began to disappear before the ol! 
gray dawn; then the sun arose, and with jr the 
sounds of life from the busy shore: the dip «{ 
the oar, the flap of the sail, the scraps of sony, 
and the whistle that is the music of the careless 
heart. 
“O well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 
And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 


But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 
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As this poem came into her mind the tears 
filled her heated eyes at last, for which they 
yearned so long. ‘Then for the first time sic 
felt cold and numb, and with one long, wey 
sigh, she undressed and crept into bed. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
A LOG-HUT AND ITS TENANT. 


Sma.v as is the tenement inhabited by Miss 
Martha Barr at Brackmere, we are about to !e 
introduced to a still smaller. It is a log-lut sit- 
uated in a vast plain in the far west—of Surrey 
It is a very rough specimen of house-jui 
and consists but of two duodecimo apartm 
that would open directly into one anothe 
for the intervention of a little lobby fou 
square. Small as these rooms are, however, \iv) 
are furnished with a certain savage :jlendor ; not 
elegantly, by any means, but every ol ject is xo 
or at least expensive of its kind, anu sv |i 
sarily costly that even a young woman Wollld eX- 
claim, ‘* How extravagant!” at the sight of tien 
and a young man, “ How jolly!” Every uit 
in the dressing-case on the bedroom tab!., for ex 
ample, is of silver-gilt; the huge bruslcs ate 
ivory, with a coat of arms engraved upon | 
backs; a cigar-case of solid silver, but cin! 
with much rough usage, lies beside them: : 
upon it a match-box of even a more costly me'- 
al, set with precious stones. The unpapere d ’ 
are hung with pictures, the subjects of whic 
French, but the frames are chaste enoug! 4 
massive. On the mantel-piece is a carved mee 
schaum, such as a dainty trader in such arti 'es 
would keep in his shop window to attract [ie 
curious rather than with any hope of sale; it" 
once a wonder of fair sculpture, too tender an 
for touch, but it has so suffered from care 
handling that its flowers are blossomless. its figs 
ures torsos. On the floor, which is cat] yo-pite d 
a tiger-skin, is a heap of gay clothing, ®" officer's 
full-dress uniform—evidently cast off with 1 3 
lence—a sword half out of its sheath, and a b'0- 
ken brandy-bottle. 

Let us hope it is to drown t Fe 
escaped liquor that the owner of all t wae “4 
dors is indulging in the bad habit of smosns © 
bed. The morning is far advanced, yet there | 
lies, a swarthy, handsome young fellow eget 
with an immense intimidad in his mouth, - 
his eyes roving slowly about the room, \ ith ' : 
satisfied, morose expression in them, 158 . ee 
who seeks a quarrel, which, with furniture, ~~ 
cially if it is one’s own, it is so difficult a 

“Fang! Fang!” cries he, present thd, 
patient voice ; at which, from beneath ere 
there creeps out slowly an oe sa 
As he stands upon the tiger-skin— rire 
brute—with his bow-legs and prize-fig't . a 
his likeness to his master is most remarkal e. iit 
has also a dissatistied and morose aggre ol 
of one who seeks a quarrel; Ars cyes “1 
and swollen; Ais mouth has a twitch a 

“Fang!” and the reiterated name 1 yoo 
panied by an exeeration ; ** come here. 
last two words are spoken in a low ton 
is, however, by no means a conciliatory terpane. 
are accompanied by a pat on the = ae 
Fang growls dissatisfaction ; but, under | al 
of another invitation even more urgent t 


last, springs on the bed, and stands there, °PP7” 
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<jre his master; his frightful face one frown, his 
pow-legs quivering with rage and fear. ve 

“* Now, then, prepare to receive cavalry.” Fang 
fills on his great chest (for he has no knees to 
weak of), and gazes at his master with dumb 
horror. He knows by experience what is coming. 

“Stand fire, Sir; if you move, I'll kill you, 
The lighted cigar is: brought slowly nearer and 
nearer to the brute’s cold nose; a low snarl 
breaks from him, a quiver passes through his 
limbs; at last the hot point touches him, causing 
the most exquisite anguish. In an instant the 
prute’s body, which has by this time become a 
hall, hurls itself at its human torturer. So sud- 
den is its onslaught that one would hope it could 
not fail to catch him by the throat, and pin him 
to the pillow. But his master is quite prepared, 
and interposes a giant arm, swathed thickly with 
a rough towel ; with the other hand he catches 
the animal by the neck, and compresses it until 
his teeth lose their hold; then he replaces his 
cigar, which has fallen on the pillow, and burned 
a hole in it, and regards his victim with grim 
malevolence. 

‘You're a bad dog, Sir, and must fly.” With 
that he whirls the brate about his head, and dis- 
charges him—like a boomerang, except that he 
doesn't come back again—at a beautiful ballet- 
dancer, who is executing a pas seul on the op- 
posite wall, Down comes bull-dog and picture 
and all, like Baby Bunting and her bassinet 
in the ballad; at which conclusion to the per- 
formance Mr. Horn Winthrop nods, and, perhaps 
under the impression that ‘Toro is Spanish for 
bull-dog, murmurs, ‘‘ Bravo, ‘Toro 4 

Presently enters Murk, his man, with the let- 
ters; one of them from ‘the governor,” which 
Horn throws aside with a disrespectful ejacula- 
tion, and two others, the contents of which being 
‘+ bills delivered,” make him swear. 

‘+ How's the dog ?” growls he; for Murk has 
been endeavoring to resuscitate that animal. 

‘Pretty much as he usually is this time in the 
morning,” answers that worthy. ‘‘ You'll kill 
him some day with your little attentions.” 

‘*No, I won't,” replies Mr. Horn, not at all 
disturbed by the man’s familiarity of speech. 
“‘7'll teach him to stand fire, and win a thou- 
sand pounds by backing him to do it.” 

“ You'll want it all, Sir,” was the quiet reply. 

Having doctored Fang, and picked up the 
broken fragments of the picture-glass and bottle, 
this perfect treasure of a servant proceeded to 
administer to his master some brandy and iced 
Seltzer water, and to get ready his bath. 

Mr. Horn Winthrop was a dainty dresser, and 
perhaps expended more thought in the opera- 
tions of the toilet than he was accustomed to use 
in any other transaction of life; his hair was 
anointed with unguents till it shone again, and 
his mustache waxed to a point so stitf that it 
would have put your eye out. It was quite cu- 
rious **to see him shine so brisk, and smell so 
sweet,” knowing what we did of him, and what 
a rough and rotten kernel lay beneath that shin- 
ing shell. The gallant lad was off duty, but 
atill it was necessary, since he was ‘‘in camp,” 
to wear his undress unifurm, which limited his 
sphere of choice as to cut and color. If it had 
not been for the trouble of it—for Horn hated 
trouble—he would always have liked to be on 
guard, to wear his full-dress clothes: even in 
mufti he was a splendid spectacle. 

An intimidad before breakfast would have 
marvel the appetite of most men; but Horn 
performed prodigies in the mess-room, first par- 
taking of all the hot dishes on ine carte, and 
then devastating the meats upon the side-board. 
His demands were like a Prussian requisition, 
only not so civilly expressed. His servant, Murk, 
had his own reasons for putting up with his 
young master’s behavior; but Lieutenant Win- 
throp was not a general favorite with the mess 
waiters, nor with the soldiers over whom he 
ruled, nor with the officers with whom he associ- 
ated. His manners, indeed, were odious; more- 
over, he shirked his work, which the veterans 
did not approve of; and played too well at poul 
to please the youngsters. Perhaps he would 
scarcely have been tolerated, even in the ‘‘ Fast 
400th,” had it not been for his money. He nev- 
er denied himself any thing upon the score of 
expense, and, happily, one can not spend vast 
sums upon one's self without indirectly benefiting 
ones fellow-creatures. At the same time, Mr. 
Horn Winthrop was by no means averse to make 
money, and he did make a good deal of it some- 
times at cards and billiards; at others he lost, to 
his immense disgust. He had no other pursuits, 
to speak of, save those two amusements, at which 
he never lost an opportunity of perfecting his 
skill. The sports atfected by most English gen- 
tlemen he cared little about ; but he was an En- 
glishman in one respect—he had a grievance; he 
Was never tired of inveighing against the mon- 
Strous injustice of closing the regimental billiard- 
room upon a Sunday. 

After breakfast, by which time it was afternoon, 
there was, as the semi-conscientious apologetic- 
ally said, really nothing to be done in that Sa- 
hara of a camp but play billiards and drink beer. 
Mr. Horn Winthrop played and drank without 
troubling himself to invent excuses; when the 
tables chanced to be engaged he devoted himself 
to literature, in the shape of the Sporting Times, 
and cursed the sister to Catamaran, or the own 
brother of Beelzebuh, according to circumstances. 
They all deceived him when any great ‘‘ event” 
came off, and flew in the face of their public ran- 
ung. He had a marvelons knowledge of the 
. Previous performances” of these creatures, and, 
Pie possessed quite a mine of worthless in- 

‘mation upon similar topics. He knew the 
rear when Cerito first appeared (though it was 
‘ whole generation before he followed her exam- 
ple), and how much the dog Billy weighed at the 
date of his celebrated performance. He would 
siso scheme to get “half » point” in the cdds 


Macchiavelli. At pool he manifested an intelli- 
gence which, when contrasted with the shallow- 
ness of his ideas, was almost miraculous. He 
knew the strength of the table to a hair-breadth ; 
could calculate an angle (without knowing what 
an angle was) to the greatest nigety ; and could 
make his finest strokes appear (if necessary) to 
be flukes. Unhappily, however, it sometimes 
happened that Mr. Horn Winthrop lost his tem- 
per and his money ; and then it was great sport 
to the calmer spirits to see this young gentleman 
storm and rave and break his cue across his knee. 
On one occasion, when he chanced to miss his 
favorite red hazard, he drew out his penknife, and 
would undoubtedly have cut the spot out of the 
cloth, but for the remonstrances of his compan- 
ions ; they took him by the nape of the neck, and 
ejected him from the room. 

Upon the day on which we have been intro- 
duced to him fortune had not been favorable to 
Lieutenant Winthrop, and his temper had been 
deteriorated accordingly. It was a great night 
at mess ; the presence of the colonel necessitated 
exceptionally good behavior, and such restraints 
are guiling to a youth of spirit. After dinner, 
too, it was de rigueur to put in an appearance in 
the drawing-room ;-and even, if a vacancy re- 
quired it, to stoop to shilling whist. Such was the 
unwritten code, and it had to be obeyed. Even 
in the pool-room, which opened into this apart- 
ment, a certain calmness of manner had to be 
maintained, by reason of the lookers-on. The 
whole affair was simply intolerable and prepos- 
terous; so Lieutenant Winthrop dropped a hint 
here, and a whisper there, to those who could be 
relied upon, and organized ‘‘ a little loo” in his 
own hut. This had to be done with caution, 
because the regimental authorities were ‘full 
against” loo—especially when played in a pri- 
vate room. It was the conviction of these “‘ old 
buffers” that four out of five of those officers who 
are compelled to leave the army in disgrace have 
loo, or some similar game, to thank for it—so 
full of crotchets is senility; and, unfortunately, 
one has to respect them—so far, at least, as to 
keep these little matters dark. 

‘There are divers kinds of loos by which you 
may ruin yourself, but that which is called “* un- 
limited” is the most dangerous, and therefore 
popular. Lieutenant Forbes, Lieutenant For- 
dyce, Captain Stonethwaite (a good soldier, and 
almost the oldest officer in the regiment, but a 
gambler to the backbone), and Ensign Colt were 
the select four invited by Lieutenant Winthrop 
to his quarters. There was scarcely room for 
all five of them in the iittle parlor, and the table 
was so limited that they had to put their brandy 
and Seltzers on the carpet; the loo, on the other 
hand, was so much the reverse that there was 
sometimes fifty pounds, or its equivalent—for we 
have not all got ready money in such plenty—on 
the table. It is not our intention to debauch the 
young by describing this attractive game; let it 
-suffice to say that he who has a long purse is 
commonly successful at it; but even with this 
adyantage one must have reasonably good luck 
to help one. 

“The devil has got the cards,” cried Horn 
Winthrop in the present instance, which was a 
euphemistical mode of stating that Ensign Colt 
had got them. ‘That plucky little fellow, incited 
(let us hope) by the remembrance that his father, 
who was a clergyman of small income, could with 
difficulty provide for his expenses in the army, 
never hesitated to play, no matter what the 
stakes, and his consequent responsibilities: he 
backed his luck (as the captain confessed, though 
he «fered by his courage) ‘like a good one.” 
But -.vcn (who made no such admission) suffered 
much more heavily. In fact, though his pru- 
dence always suggested his keeping considerable 
funds in hand, he had to set down little memo- 
randa upon paper. 

At twelve o'clock the ensign rose. ‘*I play 
no more,” said he; ** 1 am on guard to-morrow.” 

“*Oh yes, I like that,” said Horn, offensively, 
and meaning that he abhorred the idea: ‘‘ to cut 
away after you have won! ‘That is very fine!” 

The ensign, usually pink and white, became 
quite pink. ‘I will play one round more, and 
that’s all; that’s flat.” 

The round was played, and largely increased 
Lieutenant Winthrop’s obligations. The ensign 
put on his cap, end Horn his ugliest look. 

‘* I’m hanged if you leave this,” said the host, 
with his back against the door. 

** You'll be hanged, at all events, if you get 
your deserts,” said the little ensign: he would 
have stood in front of a loaded cannon without 
winking, but he was weak and small of stature. 
**Come, you let me go.” 

The captain, who had been ruefully casting "p 
his own little account, here intervened. ‘* What! 
you won't let a fellow go home because he has 
won your money? Let the boy pass.” 

He began to swear, as his forefathers (for the 
Stonethwaites had all worn the scarlet) swore in 
Flanders. It was like a mitraillease whose am- 
munition is inexhaustible. ‘‘ Northumberland! 
Cumberland! Westmoreland! and Durham!” 
cried he (or words of similar sound); ‘‘ perhaps 
yon won't let me go.” ; 

Horn was not so mad as that, but drew aside ; 
and they all trooped out into the moonlight. He 
yearned to take his sword and fall upon the lot 
of them, and (though they little guessed it) was 
not very far from doing it, too. He contented 
himself, however, with slamming the door upon 
them. 

** Nice, gentlemanly, agreeable young man— 
a most abominable cub, I call him,” he heard the 
captain say as he passed by the window. 

**I’ve bled him for once,” responded the en- 
sign, cheerfully. 

He had bled him. Horn was gnashing his 
teeth over the list of his losses, when another 
document attracted his attention. It was the 





letter from his father which he hed stuck on the 


out of a friend, with the skill and patience of a | mantel-piece that morning, unread, Now he 
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tore it open savagely, as though he did not care 
what was in it: what were scoldings and peevish 
remonstrances about past expenditure compared 
with such ill luck as had befallen him that even- 
ing! The note, however, cowtained neither scold- 
ing nor remonstrance, and yet what it did say af- 
fected him far worse than his JO U's. His sur- 
prise and disgust for the moment overwhelmed 
him ; his lips became pale and pinched, and he 
breathed hard through his set teeth. ‘Then, with 
a violent execration, he seized his cap, and hur- 
ried out to the mess-roum. 

**Is the colonel here?” asked he of one who 
was smoking in the porch. 

**Yes; though he would have been off long 
ago had not old Pottinger fallen asleep three 
times over the cards.” 

The colonel, a hale, fresh-colored veteran, 
with good gray eyes, was just shaking hands 
with old Pottinger—the guest of the evening. 
The party was evidently breaking up. 

Horn stood outside, biting his mustache im- 
patiently, and waiting for his chief. At last he 
came, struggling into his cloak, and evidently in 
a great ‘urry to get home. 

**Hollo! what do you want?” It was plain 
Lieutenant Winthrop was not one of the colonel’s 
pets. ‘* Not leave, I trust, at this time of night ?” 

** Yes, if you please, Sir, leave.” 

The veteran laughed contemptuously, and 
walked hastily on, followed by Horn, as a polit- 
ical economist of the street is haunted by a beg- 
gar. 

‘It is most urgent private affairs, Sir.” 

**You be hanged” (and worse), said the col- 
onel. He also had had his losses, amounting to 
nineteen shillings and sixpence, and had been 
kept up beyond his time by a foolish old fogy. 
**I don’t want to hear any more of your dead 
aunts.” 

This was a reference, in rather plain terms, to 
a habit which Lieutenant Winthrop had of evolv- 
ing dead aunts out of his moral consciousness— 
or want of conscientiousness—whenever he want- 
ed leave. 

“‘ It's worse than that, Sir, this time; and, upon 
my soul, it’s true,” pleaded the young gentleman, 
earnestly. 

** What és it, then?” asked the colonel, stop- 
ping short, but speaking with great irritation. 
“* But I can't believe your word, Sir; and that’s 
a fact.” 

Horn drew his father’s letter from his pocket, 
and put it into the colonels hand. ‘The moon 
was bright, and the old man’s eyes were clear 
and sharp enough to decipher the contents. 
When he had done so, *‘ By Jove!” said he; 
“that ts the deuce and all. So your father’s 
going to marry again, is he?” 

‘* So he says, Sir, and wishes me to be present.” 

** She’s quite a young girl, of course. How can 
he be such a tool? How old is he?” 

** He is barely five-and-forty, Sir.” 

**O Lord! I don’t wonder you look down in 
the mouth. Very good; you may have your 
week's leave.” And off he strode to his quarters, 

In half an hour Lieutenant Horn Winthrop, 
accompanied by Murk, his man, and Fang, his 
dog, was driving through the dark lines of the 
camp, upon his road to Brackmere. 





THE GERMANS IN PARIS. 


WE give several illustrations this week which 
will give our readers some idea of the state of af- 
fairs in Paris during the short time it was occu- 
pied by the Germans, and the temper exhibited 
by the citizens toward the invaders, The Bava- 
rians were quartered in the Palais de I’ Industrie, 
and the Prussians in the Impériale. ‘The spa- 
cious avenue of the Champs Elysées was filled 
with commissariat wagons laden with provisions 
for the army of occupation, and with provender 
for its cavalry. German troopers had picketed 
their horses in long lines between the trees; bat- 
talions of infantry had taken off their knapsacks, 
piled arms, exchanged their pointed helmets for 
caps, and were cooking their dinners among the 
withered remains of exotic shrubs. Here one 
stumbled up against a battery of frowning artil- 
lery, there against an officer going his rounds, 
Strange vehicles, with wretched horses and har- 
ness, were conveying hither and thither strange- 
looking men, with fair beards and porcelain 
pipes. Now and then one came across a group 
of officers sitting basking in the sun. At many 
of the doors of the houses were small, anxious 
crowds, and up the side streets might be seen 
soldiers, on foot and on horseback, looking for 
their lodgings with the deliberation peculiar to 
the German. Others were preparing, when 
night came, to bivouac in the open air. On the 
benches by the side of the road were seated 
some of the invaders, in groups of twos and 
threes, chatting and smoking their pipes, and 
ready to chaff any French man or woman who 
might be willing to converse. Soon they be- 
came centres of animated crowds; and when- 
ever one saw forty or fifty crammed together in 
a circle, one might be sure that Hans or Fritz 
was the centre of it. Meantime cavalry were 
scampering to and fro; the main body of the in- 
funtry had stacked their arms opposite the Pal- 
ace of Industry, and were told off in small 
squads. ‘The windows of the houses on each 
side of the road were closed. All the cafés were 
closed, and no person of the upper classes was to 
be seen. ‘here were several quarrels between 
the Germans and the Parisians; more than one 
of the former were hustled and assaulted. En- 
glishmen, too, and even French persons, were 
ill-treated for speaking to the Germans. One of 
the illustrations on our first page shows such a 
disgraceful incident. Some German soldiers 
asked their way from a young gentleman, who 
naturally replied with courtesy, and gave the re- 
anired information. <A few blouses were watcn- 





| ing, and whén the soldiers were at @ safe dis- 





tance they sprang on the unfortunate individua} 


| who had been so good-humored as to answer the 


German inquiries. He was assailed with blows 
and knocked down. When he was on the 
ground a ruffian in a blue blouse deliberate, 
leaped upon his body and trampled on him. {t 
was a wonder that the poor fellow escaped wiih 
his life, 

The sketch on page 336, entitled ‘* Waiting 
for a Passage,” illustrates an incident which oc- 
curred during the entry of the Germans, At the 
Arc de Triomphe some confusion was caused by 
the junction of two lines of infantry, and a halt 
was ordered. Some of the troops diverged down 
the by-streets, and sat down upon the pavement 
to rest themselves, while the citizens gathered 
and curiously watched them. ‘I'wo artists, who 
were sketching the scene, were mistaken for Ger- 
mans, and narrowly escaped rough treatment by 
the excited and thoughtless crowd, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Quakers lately popped the question to a fair Qua- 
keress as follows: aren! Yea and verily, Penels 8, 
the spirit urgeth and moveth me wonderfully to bet 
seech thee to cleave unto me, flesh of my Sesh, and 
bone of my bone.” “Hum! Truly, Obadiah, thou hast 
wisely said. Inasmuch as it is written that it is not 
good for man to be alone, lo! J will sojourn with thee.” 





Sleighing all day is said to be killing time 
le fo Shatathan ie: 


One Meek, in Oregon, an old hunter, conversing with 
an English traveler, the John Bull finall y asked, “* Why, 
Sir, you must have lived here a long in 2” To this 
Meek replied, “I have, Sir; you may well gay that.” 
Pointing to Mount Hood, said he to the Englishman: 
“Do you see that mountain? Well, Sir, when I first 
came to this country that mountain was a hole in the 
ground.” 

cinsidiimansillaiasibaias 

A Vesse. or Waats—A man-of-war. 

nidhshesieiatndiaiiniieiaidiniadaas 





A young lady said a pretty good thing the other 
evening. She has many admirers among the limbs of 
the law, and, on being asked how she escaped heart- 
whole, supposed it was owing to the fact that “in a 
multitude of counselors there is safety.” 

caicudlesteashiilinaparambanae 

“Going ovt with tuk Tizp”—Accompan the 
bridal party out of charch. ving 

os 

The “ Little Church around the Corner” is so popt- 
lar in Chicago that a man has written a waltz on the 
subject, and a patent medicine man has invented g 
* Little Church around the Corner Cathartic Pill.” 

—_— 
Keering Lent—The newest umbrella. 


——————____—_ 








A young man wants to know what business he had 
better go into that will enable him to occupy a high 
sition in society. Let him try the roofing business 
n that trade a smart man will soon get to the top of 
the ladder. 





Foreres To sz Exnoovracep—Blacksmithas. 


A young mies, in a Seekonk school, in arecitation in 
geography, informed her astonished teacher that ** the 
mammoth caravan in Kentucky is the greatest living 
curiosity, and has been exploded ten miles from its 
mouth.” 

a _— 

A Hirt ro tuz Bentvotent—To alms! 

An Irish editor congratulates himself that “half the 
lies told about him ain’t truce.” 





** Mother,” said little Johnny, running into the house 
one afternoon, when the thunder was sounding beavi- 
ly, “ it’s going to rain, for don’t you hear the pumps 
gving ?” 


Here, under the title of “‘ The Pump,” is an old story 
with a modern application : 
Like rifts of sunshine her treases 
Waved over her shoulders bare, 
And she flitted as light o’er the meadows 
As an angel in the air. 


“Oh, maid of the country, rest thee., 
This village — beside; ° 
And here thou shalt fill thy pitcher, 
Like Kebecca, the well beside!” 


But a voice by yonder window 
Through my shuddering senses ran, 
And these were its words: “ Maria-r! 
Ma-ria-r! don't mind that mau!” 
—_>—---— — 








We hear people spoken of as “sponges,” “ tremen- 
dous sponges!” Ha! ha! it isn’t water they absorb 
though: any thing but iti 





Acontented mind is a continua! feast; yes, perhaps; 
but there are men—gastrophilietic parties—who read 
it, that a continual feast is the best way of getting a 
contented mind. 





A B.ow Set—A hen’s set. 
—_>———_—— 

Rochester is distracted through the columns of its 
apers over arithmetical problems. Here is the latest: 
f one hundred yards of cord be wound in single coil] 

upon an upright post an inch in diameter, what time 
will it take a man to unwind it, he holding one end in 
his hand and traveling in a circle whose radius is the 
unwound cord, supposing he walks four miles an hour, 
and what is the length of ground walked over? 


qa 








A Resn Lignt—The Comet. 

dcsacealaielaiaieeistiaiia 

An Unrreasant Sort or Anrromerio— Divisions 
among families. 

“ Fellow-trabelers,” said a “ cullad” preacher, “ef I 
had been etin’ dried apples for a week, an’ den took to 
drinkin’ for a monf, I coodn't feel more swell'd up dan 
I am dis minnit wid pride and wanity at seein’ sich full 
*tendance har dis evenin’.” 
rt 
A Lieut Hearr—The deuce. 








~* ie = 
An old lady, who was sharply questioned the other 
day in court By an angry lawyer, remarked, on leavin 
the witness stand. that she now understood what 
meant by a cross-examination, 
Sa 


Tur Worst Tare 1x Harr—Rata 
—_->— —-— 

An absent-minded Indianian who started out after 
his cow found the cow-bell in the middle of the road, 
and, pocketing it, followed its tinkling for twenty miles 
before he remembered that it was pot op the cow's 
neck. 





A bachelor friend compares a shirt-button to life, 
because it so often hangs by a thread. 


A profane fello v in Maine has invented a darning 
machine. 

That woman was a philosopher who, when she bort 
hor husband, said she had one great cousolation—ele 
knew where he was 0’ nights! 
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HON. ROBERT C. HUTCHINGS. 

Tue Hon. Ronertr C. Hurcuines, Surrogate 
of the City and County of New York, is the 
youngest man who has held that office in the city 
or State, being now only thirty-three years of 
age. Ile is a native of this city, and comes of 
good Knickerbocker stock. His collegiate edu- 
cation was pursued at Princeton, where he gradu- 
ated in the After leaving college 
he passed some eighteen months in the study of 
the civil law, in Paris, and at the same time act- 
ed as correspondent of one of the leading jout- 
nals of this city during the Italian war. Return- 
ing to the United States in the autumn of 1859, 
he entered an advanced class in Columbia Col 
lege Law School, graduating in 1860, and taking 
the valedictory.. In 1861 he was elected to the 
Legislature, and re-elected in 1863. During the 
session of 1861 came news of the firing on Fort 
Sumter, and Mr, HutcuinGs was the first Demo- 
erat in the Assembly who made a speech in favor 
At the close of the ses- 


» class of 1858. 


of crushing the rebellion. 
sion of 1863 he was ap- 
pointed first assistant in 
the District - Attorney's ~—_—_— - 
office, and continued in 
that position until Jan- 
nary, 1870. During his 
official career 
years several of the prin 
cipal capital causes that 
occurred during that 
time were tried by him. 
The ability displayed in | 
the Legislature, and as | 
a prosecuting officer, to- | 
h per 
| 


ed to 


of seven 


gether with his hi 

sonal character, 

his nomination for Sur- 
a 

to wniecn he was 


5 
1 
i 


rogate 
electedin 1869, bya ma | 
jority larger than 


cast for «any candidate 


was 


at that election. Du 
ing the brief period of 
his incumbency several 


wills have been contest- 
ed before him where the 
erty involved has 
very large—nota- 
bly among them the 
ALEXANDER Case, the 











Herrzercase, the Ken- 
NEDY and, more 
important—indeed, one | 
of the most impor- 


tant ever contested in 
the United States—the 
James B. TAYLOR case. 
In each his rulings and 
decisions have met the 
public expectation and 
approval. 

The office of Surro- 
gate of the City of New 
York is one of the first 
magnitude and impor 
tance. It has ultimately 
to adjudicate upon the 
property of every person 


who deceases within its 
jurisdiction. Satisfac- 
tornliy to meet its high 
requirements demands 
probity, sound judg 
ment, ind legal acumen 
of the first order, It 


is to the credit of the 
present incumbent that 


thus far his course has 
merited and received l. 
the public approbation, 


and that he gives prom 


ise of a reputation equal 


to that of the most dis- 
tinguished of those who } 
have preceded him in 


that office 


THE UNICORN. 

Amon the near kin- 
dred of the whale is the 
unicorn—not the com 
panion of the lion on the 
English royal coat of 
arms, but its counter 
part among the wonders 
of the deep Inferior in 
size to the whale itself, 
it has the advantageof a 
most formidable weap- 
on, with which Nature 
has provided it for as yet unknown purposes. 
This is the monstrous tooth which projects from 
the upper jaw of the animal; it is as large as a 
man’s thigh at the base, turned in a spiral, and 
sharply pointed at the end; hollow within, it 
shows externally the finest and whitest ivory 
known to the trade. The narwhal, or nose- 
whale, was so called because the Dutch, who 

‘m to have had the christening of most quaint 


hings in northern regions, at first took this horn, 
projecting straight ahead, ten or even fifteen feet, 
to Krotesque long nose. Some say the animal 
uses this odd appendage to pierce holes through 
the i when he comes up to blow or breathe; 
othe Ss, that he mows off sea weed with it, on 
which he grazes rhere is no doubt that at 
times he transfixes fish with his gigantic stiletto, 


so tha he may be able to devour them at leisure. 

The iegend has it, that a king of Denmark, 
wishing to make somebody a present of a piece 
of the horn of the unicorn—for such it was long 
considered—ordered one of his high officials to 
cut off a piece at the thicker end of a fine speci- 
men which he possessed. The officer did so. 


and, to his astonishment, found that what he 
had looked upon as a solid horn was hollow, 
and in the concavity he discovered a smaller 
horn of the same shape and the same substance. 
The latter was about a foot long, and this re- 
semblance to the teeth of men first led, it is 
thought, to the idea that the unicorn might, 
after all, be nothing more than a gigantic tooth. 
In those days, however, the superstitious people 
attached marvelous powers to the wonderful 
horn, and a brisk trade was carried on in fine 
specimens, and even in broken fragments. 

‘The male alone possesses this formidable weap- 
on, the female having, instead, two small teeth, 
of little use for purposes of attack or defense. 
In the male, however, one of those two is dis- 
proportionately developed, while the other re- 
mains either of diminutive size, or disappears 


gradually altogether; very much as is the case | 


with the claws of certain crustacea, At first 
sight, it would appear as if this giant of the seas, 
with his terrible sword, would be the terror of 
the seas, killing and devouring all that came 


| 


(Aprit 15, 1871, 





impeded, and their enormous weapons become 
interlaced, as each one tries to raise the head 
high into the air. ‘They can neither escape nor 
defend themselves, and thus fall an easy prey 
to the lances of the whalemen. 

Scoresby thus once encountered, on his voy- 
age to Greenland, a troop of narwhals, divided 
into smaller bands of fifteen or twenty. The | 
males were far more numerous than the females. | 
‘They seemed to be full of sportive gayety, raising | 
their huge weapons high above the water, cross- | 
ing them with each other, and uttering a sound 
as if they were gurgling water in their throats, 
while they seemed to amuse themselves with the 
play of the rudder in the water. At other times, 
however, they are known to be in a very differ- 
ent humor, and then they attack and sometimes 
pierce large whales. It is doubtful whether their 
efforts against vessels arise from ill humor and 
pugnacity only, or from an idea that the ships 
are large whales. Like the bees, the poor nar- 
whals also generally seal their own doom when 
they make such attacks ; for the enormous tooth, 














| near him, 





HON. ROBERT C. HUTCHINGS,—[Pnotocrararr py Brapy.] 


In reality, however, the narwhal is 
a very harmless animal, and generally his own 
enemy more than that of others. His mouth 
has no teeth, and immovable lips, and is so small 
that he can swallow little else but mollusks and 
little fish ; and Scoresby, who found in the stom- 
ach of one of these strange beings a ray of two 
feet in length, came to the conclusion that the 
fish must have been first transfixed by the tooth, 
and killed before it was devoured. © Otherwise 
it would have been difficult to understand how 
an active fish should have allowed itself to be 
caught by an animal unable to seize it with the 
lips or retain it with the tongue, and in a mouth 
which had not even teeth to tear it to pieces. 
Their swiftness, when they are alone, is mar- 
velous; and their capture would be almost im- 
possible, if it were not for the curious habit they 
have of traveling in immense troops, and of tak- 
ing refuge in little bays, from which they can 
not easily escape. Small boats approach them, 
in such cases, with precaution ; the poor animals 
begin to crowd upon each other, they press their 
ranks so closely that soon their m6yements are 


| 
| 


| 
| 


driven with prodigious force into the timber, re- 
mains fast there, and, breaking off, causes the 
death of the ferocious animal. At times, when 
he has driven it in right at the stern, the poor 
creature itself is fastened to the ship and towed 
along, until it dies and decomposes, to the great 
disgust of the sailors, who see their course im- 
peded and their senses insulted without any profit. 

'n the Paris museum there is a comp\.te skel- 
eton of a magnificent narwhal, with a tooth of 
amazing size. ‘The marine monster here shows 
how exquisitely it is adapted to the element for 
which the hand of the Creator had fashioned it, 
and no one, on seeing the slender, flexible form, 
can doubt its far-famed agility and_ terrible 
strength. . 

The Greenlanders eat the flesh, and obtain 
from the fat an oil second only to the best sperm- 
oil. But it is the tooth, after all, which has 
made the narwhal at all times one of the won- 
ders of the deep. Long before the animal itself 
was known, the tooth was familiar to traders as 
the horn of the unicorn. The monastery of St. 
Denis possessed a pair of these remarkable weap- 





ons, famous for their size and the heauty of the 
ivory; they are now in the Medical Museum of 
Paris. A larger one, nearly nine feet long, ex- 
ists in the treasury of the Danish monarch, 91 
Fredericksborg. ei 


When they were not kept thus, as most rare 


| curiosities—the unicorn itself having, of « urse, 


never been seen—they were manufactured jnt,, 
weapons of every kind, swords and daggers 
But they were also endowed, in popular belief 
with a wondrous power of counteracting all yx. :. 
sons; and their mere presence, it was thought 
sufficed to defeat any attempt at poisoning the 
owner. Down to the days of the French king 
Charles IX., a piece of the precious substance 
was regularly dipped into the cup of the monarch 
before he drank ; and when the great founder of 
modern surgery, Ambroise Peré, was requested 
to raise his voice against the superstition, he yo- 
plied that the belief was universal; and if he 
ventured to contradict it he would be treated 
like an owl appearing in bright daylight, which 
the other birds fall upon and kill, and then think 

no moreof the muidered 

victim. Nevertheless, 
———_- he subsequently wrote 
openly against the cus. 
tom, and with so much 
skill and power that 
after that time no one 
dared avow his secret 
faith in the virtue of the 
unicorn’s horn as an 
antidote. 

Wormius, a celebra- 
ted Danish physician, 
was the first to estal lish 
the true character of 
the strange curiosity, 
**Finding myself.” he 
writes, “Sa few years 
ago, at the house of M) 
Fris, Grand Chancellor 
of Denmark, I com- 
plained of the want of 
curiosity in our Green 
Jand merchants, that 
they should never have 
inquired after the ani- 
mal from whem these 
horns were cbtaii.ed, o1 
brought home a part 
of their skin, at least. 
‘They are more curious 
than you think,’ replied 
the Chancellor, and let 
me see a skull of im 
mense size, to which a 
portion of a so-called 
horn was attached. | 
was delighted to see so 
rare and so _ piecious 
a thing. I saw ata 
glance that the skull re- 
sembled that of a whale, 
and had, like the latier, 
two blow-holes on top, 
which opened into tle 
mouth. I also noticed 
that what was called a 
horn was inserted in the 
left side of the up- 
per jaw-bone. Having 
learned that a similat 
animal had been cap- 
tured and cariied tolce 
land, I wrote at once to 
the Bishop of Holl, who 
had been my pupil, and 
requested him to send 
me a drawing of the 
same. He did this 
promptly, adding that 
the Icelanders called it 
narwhal, which means 
a whale that feeds on 
corpses, since  whal 
means a whale, and nat 
a corpse.” 

It was, however, a 
fact that the Greenland 
Company purposely de- 
feated all efforts to ob- 
tain an animal of this 
kind, as the fictitious 
value of a horn of the 
unicorn was far more 
profitable to their treas- 
ury than the tooth of 
a narwhal. In 1606 
two of their vessels had 

\ brought some fine horns 
from the natives in Da- 
vis Straits, where they 
had been compelled to 

winter, Some time afterward one of their agents 
went to Russia, and offered to sell the Czar Alexis, 
the father of Peter the Great, two of these pre- 
cious curiosities, as veritable horns of that wi 

corn which is mentioned in Holy Writ, and spok- 
en of by Aristotle and Pliny. Alexis admired 
them very much, and actually offered the eno 
mous sum of six thousand dollars for the finest ; 
but before concluding the bargain he proposed to 
consult his physician. This man was learned 
and experienced enough to examine them prop- 
erly, and he soon discovered, from their struc- 
ture, that they were teeth, and not horns. ‘The 
czar dismissed the agent, who returned crest- 
fallen to Copenhagen, and received for his con- 
solation the sneering question, why he had not 
first offered two or three hundred ducats to the 
physician, who would then have seen as many 
horns of the unicorn as he could have wished ? 

Thus, as in the case of the whale, the igno- 
rance of people in early times gave rise to amazing 
exaggerations in respect to the narwhal, which 
later science has dispelled, though the old super- 
stition still lingers among certain classes. 
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“LES ETRANGERS.” 
Ok late years there has been a gradual migra- 
in of Scottish artists to London, and the result 
been a gain, so far as London is concerned. 
vould not, perhaps, be correct to say that all 
gentlemen belong to a definite school, al- 
h there are certs Lin peculiz irities of m: inipu- 
me of their works which entitle them 


4h 
et 


does not necessarily mean thickly and heavi ily. 

Much modern water-color art is enough to make 
the old advocates of transparent color turn in 
their graves, and we have more than once seen 
the free use of body color imputed to those who 
never use it, simply because artists have now 
learned the art of adding strength to the other 
beauties of water-color painting, while yet retain- 
ing the delicacy and brilliancy of the older style. 
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iis distinction, ** Les Etrangers,” which we publish this week, 

was exhibited by Mr. Macsetu in England last 

year. The expression of hesitation and awkward 

timidity in the two little girls is happily caught, 
as well as the ease of the more aristocratic young | 
lady, who eyes the villagers with well-bred indif- 
ve happy to say, as most of the rising | ference. The quaint dresses of the German chil- | 

ab the day, has in common with the Scot- | dren and the nurse form a picturesque contrast to 
ol—he paints firmly and solidly, which | the moreevery-day garments of the otherchildren. | 


Others have independent | 
of Rg own, following no man’s de- 
- Macsetn is one of those who 
So to resist the fascination of the 
rous, and apparently easy style which 
ralled so many. One property he, as 


KR 
| Was ; brought to light in Australia recently, 
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DIFFUSION OF GOLD. 


From immemorial time gold has generally 
been found in small particles, with occasional 
nuggets, varying from the size of a pea to masses 
weighing many pounds. ‘The largest on record 
by a 
pickaxe, lying in loose 
over £9000 sterling, ared betw 


and s een two 











laborers. Every grain of gold has the appear- 
ance of having been rasped off from somewhere, 
or rather rubbed off, as though a heavy stone 
had been drawn over it. 
smooth, they have been made so by rolling in 


sand by the action of running water. 


It seems, from the appearance of the large nug- 
gets and irregular-shaped pieces of such great 


value as sometimes are found, that somewhere 


earth, which was worth | 


If the partic ‘les are | 


there must be a great body of solid gold, from 
which these wandering fragments were torn ofl 
by violence, and swept away by natu 
gest transporting agent, rushingt 
er the great bodic ulders, of solid gold 
wn in the earth, or lie ia the con- 
of auriferous monntain ranges. is 
the question By being generally associated with 
' 


quartz rock, it is some lucky 


es stron- 
. Wheth 
s, or he 
are very low « 


cealed centres 


quite probal 
s : 





miner may incidentally pounce upon some one 
of the nuclei from whence the precious dust has 
been slowly creeping off for an unmeasured du- 
ration of ages, to delude explorers, as it were, to 
prevent them from finding the world’s wealth in 
au instant. 

Wise as gold-seekers assume to be- 
are deserving of credit for extraordinary tac 
and indomitable industry in the pursuit of gold 


and the y 
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of the Liver. Sold by Druggists.—(Com.} 
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deposits—-there is something more to learn, and 
astounding discoveries to be made, which will 
make it plain that our present knowledge in re- 
card to this matter is both limited and element- 
ary. There is in this idea of the probable ex- 
jstence somewhere, and in some get-at-able place, 
of mountains of gold, something to stimulate 
American miners to bolder enterprises to discov- 
er its hidden localities, 


Mrs. PARTINGTON. 


Tue names of certain great characters are 80 
well known to fame that often little or nothing 
else is known about them. Homer is in danger 
of having been born in seven different places at 
once. Shakspeare’s early history is equally un- 
authoritative. Nobody really knows who old Parr 
was--some skeptical people believing that, after 
all, he was only some old humbug, who pretended 
to be a great deal older than he really was, And 
who was Mrs. Partington? The old lady’s mal- 
treatment of the English language is proverbial. 
It may not be uninteresting, then, to know some- 
thing of the old lady herself. The original Mrs. 
Partington was a respectable old lady, living in 
Sidmouth, in Devonshire. Her cottage was on 
the beach; and the incident on which her fame 
is based is best told in a passage from the speech 
of Sydney Smith at Taunton, in the year 1831, 
on the Lords’ rejection of the Reform bill: 
“The attempt of the Lords to stop the progress 
of reform reminds me very forcibly of the great 
storm at Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the 
excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion, In 
the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood upon 
that town—the tide rose to an incredible height, 
the waves rushed in upon the houses, and every 
thing was threatened with destruction. In the 
midst of this sublime and terrible storm Dame 
Partington, who lived upen the beach, was seen 
at the door of her house, with mop and pattens, 
trundling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s 
spirit was up. But I need not tell you that the 
contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat 
Mrs. Partington. She was excellent at a slop 
or a puddle, but she should not have meddled 
with a tempest.” ‘This speech is reprinted in 
the collected edition of Sydney Smith’s works ; 
and as this is, we believe, the first time of Mrs. 
Partington’s name being mentioned, the immor- 
tality she has earned must be set down as due to 
Sydney Smith. 








Hore for the Drunkard! Hopeless cases of 
Intemperance positively cured, by a harmless 
remedy, by Dr. Beers, 12 E. ‘Twelfth St., New 
York. Call or send stamp for Evidence.—[,Com.] 





AMERICAN WATCHES. 

Evrry man who has any thing to do requires a reli- 
able time-keeper. A feeling of national pride leads all 
to prefer an American watch. But local dealers have 
for several years disconraged their customers from 
buying them—and for this reason only: A larger profit 
could be made on foreiam watches, and the frequent re- 
pairs such watches required was a steady source of in- 
come to the watch-maker. Waltham watches have year 
by year grown into favor with all who have worn them; 
they have proved not only relinble, but economical, as 
repairs are seldom needed. They, like other standard 
articles, are sold at moderate prices, which afford the 
retailer but a emall profit compared with that which 
can be made on other watches. But they require no 
urging. They sell themselves. Hence, wide-awake 
dealers make this up by keeping a full stock and sell- 
ing a larger number. Many dealers now divert their 
customers from the Waltham to other inferior watches, 
and by disparaging the Waltham and recommending 
these comparatively nnknown watches they sell them 
for u higher price, and thus secure a larger profit. We 
nuderstand that Waltham watches are furnished to 
the retailer.at prices which will enable him to sell them 
cheap and yet make a fair profit. Therefore, all intend- 
ing to purchase, and who prefer an American watch, 
should insist on having their prefereuces respected.— 
(Com.] 





Tue most popular curiosities of the day are 
the little ‘*carrier-pigeon” copies of Harper's 
Weekly and the London Times, issued by L. H. 
Rocrers & Co., New York. Send for them. 
(See advertisement on outside page. —[ Com. ]} 
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A VatuaBte InporsemMENT. — Hatw’s rub- 
ber nipvles, tubing, and teething rings are strong- 
ly indorsed by the State Assayer, and mothers 
need have no apprehensions of harm resulting to 
their children from a use of these articles. See 
advertisement on the last page.—[Com. ] 





Ir your hair is coming ont or turning gray, 
do not murmur over a misfortune you can so easily 
avert. AYeER's Harr Vicor will remove the 
cause of your grief by restoring your hair to its 
natural color, and therewith your good looks and 
good nature.—[ Com. ] 





Premature grayness of the hair should be 
prevented, and the best and surest preventive is 
Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[{ Com. ] 


Zoviaion, or Oxygenated Cod-Liver Oil, itively 
cures Consumption, Scrofula, Cancer, and blood dis- 
— 2, — all other remedies hare failed. Berns. 

oTTON & Co., Cloverine Chemical Works, P. 
i2, Brooklyn, N. Y. —{Com,} tai 


oo 


Wiycuesten’s HyporHospnites or LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumption. -{ Com. ] 
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Dez. E. F. Garvix’s Taz Rewepies cure Torpidity 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A CLERGYMAN 
Dr. SHERMAN. 


Dr. J. A. SurrMan: 

Dear Sir,—It is nearly one year since yon placed one 
of your Hernial Appliances upon me for a bad Rup- 
ture ou my right side. Besides the ease and comfort 
I have had since that time, I am most happy to say 
that Iam CURED. Iam so much expo: to contin- 
ual labor, and journeying from place to place, that I 
still wear the Ap liauce, but I have no inconvenience 
from it, and should not need it but from exposure. I 
cal not express in words my appreciation of your skill 


or gratitade for my cure, JOSHUA V. HIMES, 
Editor of “ Advent Christian Times.” 


Buouanay, Mron., March 14th, 1871. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman's Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases 
of Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address . 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, N. Y. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perey, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 


No more suffering from corns, bunions, grown-in toe 
nails, sore heels, or pinched feet, Let the motto be 
“Sound feet on sound bodies.” Re 

HE HUMAN FEET, turim Dress snp 
Care: showing their uatural shape, their pres- 
ent deformed condition, and how distorted toes and 
other defects are to be prevented or corrected ; with 
directions for dressing them elegantly and comforta- 
bly. Illustrated. Price, a first, post, $1 25. 

Address 8. R. WE , 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mites Paragon Shirts 
EARES § 
MADE TO ORDER FROM BEST MATERIALS, 
AND WARRANTED TO FIT. 


Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates: 














6 Shirts, Good Mnelin and Linen Fronts........ $9 00 
6 ‘“ Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 10 50 
6 ‘“ Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen.... 12 00 
6 ‘* Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen, 13 50 
6 “ New York Miils and Better Linen..... 15 00 


t@” Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHAKRD MEARES, Gents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


DANGER AHEAD, 


A single spark may kindle a flame that will consnme 
a city, an¢ small ailments neglected may end in fatal 
disorders. Bearing this fact in mind, let the first 
symptoms of debility or nervous prostration be met 
promptly with iuvigorating treatment. Foremost 
among the vegetable tonics of the age stands 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


and whenever the vitai powers seem to languish, or 
there is any reason to suspect that the animal func- 
tions essential to the sustentation and purification of 
the body are imperfectly performed, this invaluable in- 
vigorant and antiseptic should at once be resorted to. 
Indigestion always produces weakuess of the bodily 
powers. Sometimes it happens that the appetite de- 
mands more food than the stomach can digest; though 
not more, perhaps, than is required to keep up the full 
strength of the frame. The object, under such circum- 
stances, is to increase the digestive capacity of the 
assimilating organ, so as to make it equal to the duty 
imyosed upon it by the appetite, and capable of sup- 
plying the building material of the system as fast as it 
is required. ‘This object is fully accomplished by the 
use of the Bitters. They tone and gently stimulate 
the cellular membrane which secretes the gastric juice, 
and the result is that the solvent is mingled with the 
food in sufficient quantity to convert all its nourishing 
particles into pure aud wholesome element. If, on the 
other hand, there is a deficiency of appetite, without 
any corresponding deficiency of digestive power, the 
effect of the tonic is to stimulate a desire for food. In 
nineteen cases out of twenty, headache, nausea, nerv- 
ousness, fainting-fits, spasms, and, indeed, most of the 
casual aches and pains to which humanity is snbject, 
proceed primarily from indigestion complicated with 
biliousness ; and for both these complaints Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters are recommended us a speedy and 
certain remedy. 


MAGIC FOR THE PARLOR, Send 
Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 


__748 Broadway, New York. 


Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter 














Lady Agents 
wanted in all 


Is rot excelled for Summer wear. 
ARNoLpD & BanninG, 56 Lispenard St., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co.. Chiesco; Avents for the Supporters. 
.J 


RMON, BALDWIN_& FO 
Sole Manafacturers, Saw Wieas, ‘onn. 


OOSEW’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 

2 Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, 1! Bar- 
biere, Sonnambnia, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
nightly. BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


IFE INSURANCE, —Persons desiring to as- 

certain the measnre of security afforded by the 
Companies in which they are insured should send for 
the Policy-Holder’s Pocket Index to the condition and 
standing of the principal American Life Insurance 
Companies, Compiled from the Companies’ sworn re- 
turns to the State perenente. Single Copies, 26 cte, 
J. H. & C. M. GOODSELL, Publishers of Te Spectator, 
New York and Chicago. 











ALT. STEWART & CO. 


are offering 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in 


BROCATELS, SILK REPS, POMPADOUR SATINS, 
PARIS QUALITY TAPESTRY AND 
STRIPED TERRYS, &c., 
for Curtains and Furni.ure Coverings. 


And they will also offer a lot of 
ELEGANT BROCHE BROCATELS, 
64 inches wide, $9 per yard; former price, $15. 


FIGURED COTELINES REDUCED FROM $8 TO 
$6 PER YARD. 


FRENCH STRIPED TERRYS REDUCED FROM 
$5 TO $3 75. 
AN IMMENSE STOCK 
of 
LACE and NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Forming the largest and most attractive assortment 
in the city. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PA'TTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
ver’s Bazar. ‘These Patterns are Graven to Fit any 

raurk, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, aud are 
fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DIRKO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EaOil 
SEPARATE PIKOK OF THK PATTERN, SO as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The fullowing patterns are now ready: 








Vol. IT. 

WATTEAU CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ............06 -' 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......,.. % 28 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................... * > 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “ 32 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... we 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “ 38S 
TRAINED STREET SUIT............. ae “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... we 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. “« 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “#6 
DOUBLE- BR LASTED SACQUE WALKING —“ 

BOI oscccccccccccvecccccessscsescecessseces 
SINGLE-BREASTED SAC 

BUIT ..cccccccccvccssecs covccccccccccccccccs * BO 

Vol. IV. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... . 2 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...... coccccscoee * 6 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.......... it 


APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 13 
POSTILLION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 15 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
Bust MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
= strength and beauty of 
stitch, durability of con- 
Ne struction, and rapidity 
Sy ofmotion. Call and ex- 
: Send for circu- 
. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO THE PEOPLE! 

Send 50 cts. and receive a Pamphlet printed in car- 
mine and black, on elegant tinted paper, describin 
fully the beantifal a’legorical designs, the wonderfu 
geometrical lathe work, and the whole formation of 
our National Bank and U. 8. Treasury Notes, with 
the process of making this money. 

LABAN, HEATH, & CO., 
Publishers of the Government Counterfeit Detectors, 
by authority of the U.S. Treasury Department, 
380 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


PATENT ENDLESS ELASTIC. 
Send 25 cts, for a Pair. 

They are worn by every body. Agents wanted in 

every town. Liberal discount will be given. Address 

ROBERT BARTON, 80 Page St., Providence, K. I. 


To Opium Eaters and Inebriates. 


Will be opened, on the 1st ot July, a Sanatorium for 
the Treatment of the above’ unfortanates, and for all 
hervous diseases arising from the abuse of Opium or 
Alcohol. For Circular, with fall particulars, address 


H. D. HOLTON, M.D., Brattleboro, Vt. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fall information abont these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 


men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c.. 10 cents. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


~ 1 0 PER DAY.—Agente wanted to sell an Amus- 
>. ing Toy. Specimen and particulars on receipt 
ofs-cent stamp, Address W. Ean, 23 Laight St., N.Y. 
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Valuable New Books 


PUMLIBUED BY 


MARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to an, t 
United States, on receipt of the oy ee 


DE WITT"S MOTHERLESS. Motherless- > 
risian Family. For Girls in their dl “A wing 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Wi, 
by the Author of “John Halifax, Geutlemay),” il. 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 7 = 


ey P: pete wr <6 yw for the Younn, 7 
aovus Annorr. Copious llustrat r . By 
$150. (Nearly Ready.) 7 strated, 12mo, Cloth, 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESILENT IV LTS, 
Reprinted from the London “ Daily A led ane 
Several New Letters and Preface. “Syo, Paper 60 
cents. (Just Ready.) ; ‘ 


SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. & Co. 
pions and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Com. 
ied from Original Sources. By Wa. Suits. D.C | 
L.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, Curtius's 
Greek Grammar, the Student’s Hume, the Student 
Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, &¢. + 14 
Turoruitue D. Hatt, M.A., Fellow of Universiry 
College, London. To which is added a Dictionar: 
of Proper Names. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00. v 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ax 
count of the Mutineers of the Bonnty and their De. 
ecendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands, By Lavy 
Be.ourr. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, ¢1 50, 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomolovist, 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple. and Cultivatine 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Eneray. 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards a; a 
the Management of Apples. By Sxrexo Epw aris 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer's Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ee 


OUR GIRLS. By Dro Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $150. New Edition. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TRSTAMI\T. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Illustrations, 
Now ready: #, 2 vole. ; Acts, 1 vol.; Homans, 
lvol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldea, Asevria, Media, Bub- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phavnicia, Syria, Judea, Evypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Partin, and 
Rome. By Grorae Rawiinson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
feseor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLIBIUKD HY 
HARPER & BROTILERS, New York. 


FENTON’'S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brappon, Anthot 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmout’s Legacy," 
*Dead-Sea Fruit," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. pe 


BRED IN THR BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
*Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘Won — Not Woved," 
“Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Harpy. 8vo, Paper, & 
cents. 





12mo, 





EARL'S DENE. By R. E. Francition. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trotsore, Author of “The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,” “‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. L- 
lustrat 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE CRYPTOGRAM. By Jaurs De Mite, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. vo, Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 00. 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF BOOKS 
Pustisuzp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yore 


ROSS BROWNE’S AMERICAN FAMILY IN Gkk 
MANY. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ROSS BROWNE'S CRUSOE'S ISLAND. Wlustra 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LOOMIS'’S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY AND CAL 
CULUS. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


LIVINGSTONE'S SOUTH AFRICA. §8vo, Cloth, 
$4 50. 








ay "S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 8vo, Clotb, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LYMAN BEECHER. 4 
vols., 12mo, Cleth, $5 00. 


CRANPORD. ANovel. By Mrs. Gasxett. 120, 
Cloth, $1 25. Pe. 


JAEGER'S NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. WUlus 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FRAMLE’t PARSONAGE. A Novel. By ANTUONT 
Txot.ors. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 





ea Hanren & Brotuens will send any of the ~- 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of * 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Artificial Limbs. — A. A. Marks, 
No. 575 Broadway, N. Y. City, the 
inventor and authorized U.S. Gov't 
mannfacturer of the celebrated first 
remium Artificial Limbs with Rub- a, 
ber Hands and Feet, has just published a now oats . 
larged edition of his Illnstrated Pamphlet, © Pa ~ 
importance to officers and soldiers who lost their lim 
in service. Copies sent free to applicants. _ 


RACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.— Bo Broadway, 8 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Mrzopres® 1 
Onaans, of six first-class makers, including ™' " poral 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR OASH, DURING e ip 
MoxTH, or will take a portion cash and balanc 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








— 


Fishing. Al! abort it 
H —_ Fata Adiress owrss," Hinsdale, N. H. 

















HARP 











APRIL 1 5, 1 871.) 


VALUABLE INVENTION! 
; LIQUID 
POSITION BRONZE. 


02 
C For Bronzing and Gilding 
Chandeticers Pipes, Sates, &C., 





eaters. hes 
_— rs Lanes OB SMALL QUANTITIES, 
-ayd quickly applied on Lew or old articles, in 
~— aades and colors, at a moderate expense. 





GOUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
R. F. KEMP, sila 
TOR'S EXCH : 

— 245 Broadway. N.Y. 
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5 ™= #£QJRADE MARE, 
soups AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
ha nothening Nourishment! Economy in houre- 


 TIEBIG’'S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MI ‘\T, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Pat « Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 
eva, None genuine without the signature of 


BARON LI EBIG, the inventor, on ¢very jar. 


+ MILHAU'S SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 Broad- | 


way, New York. For sale every where. 


rE NEW WILSON 


b SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For STITCH- 
Ing, HEMMiING, TUCKING, 
FELLING, Quilting, CorD- 
ING, BrnDING, BRAIDING, 
GaTHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
/ are unezxce'led ! 

For particulars address 


} . 
Per, “ Wikon Sewing Machine Co, 
AGENTS WANTED, Ct#VELAxD, O, or 


bmian ees St. Louts, Mo. 
ceenggegggg gy ys 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now prepared tofur- 
i classes with constantemployment et home, the whole ot 
for the spare moments. Business new, lightand 
Pe-sons of cither sex easily carn ficm 50e. to $5 per 
ia proportional sum by devoting their whole time 
s. Boys ond girls ean nearly c3 much es men. 
>this notice may send their oddress, and test the 
y ke this unperalleled offer: To such es are not 
tis'ied, we willsend @1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
rti s, 2 valuable sample, which willdo to commence 
~ vot 7 
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tice by mail. Reader, 5 4 
_odd-ess E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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The only genuine domestic Extract. Better and 
cheaper than all others, A. GLANZ, Sole Ag't, 
194 William St., New York. 


“Ger 


STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


























a group of statuary by 
John Rogers, rep- 
resenting a fugitive 
slave woman telling 
her story to Beecher, 
Whittier, and Garri- 
son. Price $25. This 
2 and other groups, 
= from $10 to $25, will 
= be delivered at any 
> railroad station in the 
= United States, free of 
¥ expense, on receipt of 
; the price. Send for 
3 + Illustrated Catalogue 
TSIVES Sree <= and Price-List to 
— ses? = =JOTN ROGERS, 

7 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JAPANESE Invaluable to ev- 
De 'ANESE PAPER WARE. ery housekeeper. 
: 8 are invited to test these goods, now success- 
+ Iced, to wit.: Water, Milk, and Commode 
. ¢°: Slop Jars, Milk Pans, Wash Bowls and Basins, 
*, Trays, &e. They are water-proof and dura- 
<i! not shrink or break, are enameled in colors. 
t Descriptive and Price Lists to the manufue- 
\. |“: JENNINGS BROTHERS, 352 Pearl St., New 
&Uity, Trade supplied. 


‘ FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 
is Kk d Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantl, with- 
} ie ‘east injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
OLIN Bech ney Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
: ‘NE CO., 83 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 


He St., Chicago, 


O . THE FUGITIVE’S STORY, 
=A 
+ £ 


«, § 
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ER'S WEEKLY. 


Sent by Express, C. 0. D. 


These celebrated Watches are now acknowledged to be the best time-keepers 
©. manufactured in the United States. Those for $15 equal in ev ery respect Gold 
*) Watches costing $150. The $20 and $25 Watches are made equal to $200 and 


$250 Gold Watches. Every Watch sold by us is guaranteed by special certifi- 
cate, 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., 
335 Broadway, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
The Great Work of the Age, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S 


“LIFE OF 


Jesus, The Christ,” 


Upon which the author has been actively engaged for 
some years past, will be ready in about three months. 
Meantime the publishers offer another good book, au- 
thenticated by another great name—a book which has 
been and is now selling with great rapidity wherever 
it is offered. All successful Canvassers for this book 
will have preference of territory for the ** Beecher Book.” 
The book combines 


“6500 Volumes in One,” 


with a brilliant Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 

Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely illus- 
trated, handsomely bound. A library of 500 volumes 
in one book, whose contents will never grow old or 
stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure by 
young and old as long as its leaves hold together. 

“A perfect surprise. Scarcely any thine at all a fa- 
vorite, or at all worthy of ore here, + neglected. 
It is a book for every household.”"—N. ¥. Mail. 

“ A singularly handsome volume.”—Phila, Inquirer. 

“No similar collection in the English language, in 
copionsness and felicity of selection and arrangement, 
can compare with it.”"—N. Y. 7'imea, 

Terms liberal. Selling very rapidly: the trouble has 
been to get this book made fast enough. Teachers, 
Clergymen, active Men, intelligent Women can have 
good pay with light work by taking an agency. Exclu- 
sive territory aiven, Send for circular, terms, &c., to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


LEA. & PERRINS’ 





WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE. 
PRONOUNCED 


Extractuf a letter from 
a@ Medical Gentleman 
at Madras to his 
Brother at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


“Tell Lea & Perrins 
*ithat their Sauce is 
~thighly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 
opinion, the most 
ig Wholesome Sauce 
¥ that is made.” 


CONNOISSEURS 


GOOD Saucejer 
and applicable to 


EVERY VARIETY| 


or 
DISH. 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relixh and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS’' SAUCE, 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents for the United States. 





“§ ENR UT JOLLY ?—That Gay, Spicy, and wide- | 
awake * YaANKKE Crippen.” Enxtarorp and La- | 


proven. Every No. contains enough Charming Stories, 


Racy Sketches, and Mirth- Provoking Anecdotes to 
make you laugh for6 months, Try it. AGem. Only 50 | 
cts. a year, and 12 Oroide-Gold Pens free to every sub- | 


scriber. Cheapest and best paper in America. Subscribe 
NOW. Specimen 5c. Address CLIPPER, Elsie, Mich. 


CURL YOUR HAIR! 


A BOTTLE of MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent Free 
for 25 cts. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls on 
the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. 

Address R. BYRON & CO., Garrettsville, Ohio. 
VI TEGAR. how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 

) 2LN Particulars 10 cents. F. Sacer, Cromwell, Conn. 

















GENTS WANTED 

every where—larye protit-— 
to sell a little article indorsed by 
every woman using it. It keeps 
the needle from piercing the fin- 
ger and thumb while sewing. 
With it she sews one-third faster. 
Sample and circular mailed free 
on receipt of 35 cts.; or call and 
examine. NATIONAL FINGER 
GUARD CO.,777 Broadway,N.Y. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber is desirous of securing the services 
of many more competent Agents, of both sexes. He 
knows well how to anticipate the feelings of that class 
of benefactors known as Book Agents, and can confi- 
dently assure such persons that the books he is now 
selling through that channel are works that an Agent 
may feel a pleasure in offering to the public. Another 
advantage that his Agents possess is that his books 
are all published by Messrs. Harrer & Brorturns, a 
house without a rival in the character and variety of 
their publications, and in their facilities to produce 
them. Intelligent, energetic, and persevering Agents 
are realizing liberal salaries from the commissions 
paid. Those desiring to engage in this vocation, and 
meaning business, are requested to make application to 

AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 








for 25 cents! 
aid BUCHA N’S THERAPEUTIC, 
fe i, and speedy cure for Cold Sores and 
pped ps. Sent by return mail. Address 
BUCHAN,” Lock Box 25, Bath, Me. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Pi f Presses, $8, $12, $16; Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
‘ior a Circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


\y >. WILSON & CO., 397 Pearl St., N. Y., fur- 

tine Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 

RICH RARE, € RACY READING. Wit, humor, fnn, 
at free. Address Banwnee, Hinsdale, N. H. 

















$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven — to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

wriced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 
JERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. iR8;.724s 








Key-Check Outfit. Circulars Free, 
Srarrorp M'r'e Co., 


& Fulten St., New York. 


“HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


The great design of Harper's is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
ofthe people. There is no month!y Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
a Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
atea 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation, 











Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
| publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
c ety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against pablic wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on —= affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle, 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting {l- 
| lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 

its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a bigh 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 








This paper at the ontset ocenpied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
serve pee It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion inthe country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it alo contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pnb- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—BSoston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Macaztnz, One Year...... 
Harrer's Weekiy, One Year 
Harrre’s Bazan, One Year 


Harrer's Macazine, Harren’s Weexvy, and Harrrr’s 
| Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $T 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werx1y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Frvr 
Scunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werx.y or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

| terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
| 
| 









the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Macazine, or 20 cents for 

the Werxkty or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 

Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 

scriptions may commence with any Number. When 

no time is os, it will be understood that the 

subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
| the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
| accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werk ty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be chanved, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brortiuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Trnms ror Apvertistne in Harper's Perronicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Paxc, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. ni 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


~ AGENTS! READ THIS! 


\ E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenses, or allow a 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich 


VERY BODY READ THIS.-Agents 
Wanted, male and female, for an entirely new 
article universally used in every family, and never be- 
fore introduced. " For terme, address, with stamp, 
J. W. FRINK & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


4“ T inducements tolocal 
EX TRAORDIN AR and general Agents 
in counties and cities, to s2ll the “Wilson” Patent Card 
Rack and Strips. Tnstrated circular and sample free. 

MILES BROS. & CO., 117 John St., N. Y. 














“A GENTS WANTED in every town and city, ladies 





¢ A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
$300 ers. Samples free, C. M. Linington, Chicago, 





THE COLLINS GOLD METAL WATCHES, 


Prices, $15, $20, $25. 





THE 


NEWEST and BEST 


TEXT-BOOKS 


For SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 


Harper's School History of the United 
States. By Daviv B.Scorr. With Maps 
and Illustrations, $1 50. 

Teachers who have been unable to find, among the 
many imperfect works offered them, a School History 
containing the elements which should rightly com- 
pose such a work, will find in this work that accn- 
es sense of proportion, and careful generalization 
which are necessary to a successful text-book on the 
History of the United States. It contains an unusual 
number of valuable mapa. 


Willson’s Intermediate Fifth Reader. 

$1 40. 

This book is arranged on the plan of the author's 
other Reading-Books, and embraces, in brief, the 
principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, Eloquence, and Or- 
atory, as applied to both prose and poetry. The 
whole adapted tu Elocutionary Instruction. 


Willson's Speller and Analyzer. 465 cts, 


In addition to containing several times as mach 
matter for Spelling-Lessons as any other book of its 
size, it imparts thorough elementary instruction in 
the formation, derivation, and uses of wor 


Willson'’s Readers and Spellers.—Pri- 
mary Speller, 20 cents.—Larger Speller, 40 
cents. —Speller and Analyzer, 45 cents. — 
Primer, 25 cents.—First Reader, 40 cents.— 
Second Reader, 60 cents.—Third Reader, 90 
cents.—Third Intermediate, 80 cents. —Fourth 
Reader, $1 35.—Fourth Intermediate, $1 10. 
—Fifth Reader, $1 80.—Fifth Intermediate, 
#1 40. 

These Readers have now been before the public for 
about ten years, duriug which time they have proved 
satisfactorily that skill in Reading and au elementar 
knowledge of the Natural Sciences may be acquire 
at one and the same time, and that, therefore, school 
time may be greatly economized. 


French's Mental Arithmetic. 50 cents. 


A practical work, rather than a book of arithmet- 
ical puzzles. This book completes the author's Cum- 
mon-Schvol Course. 


French's Arithmetics.— First Lessons in 
Numbers, 40 cents. —Elementary Arithmetic, 
50 cents. — Mental Arithmetic, 50 cents. — 
Common-School Arithmetic, $1 00, — Aca- 
demic Arithmetic (in press). 

The plan for this Series, and for each book em- 
braced in it, was fully matured before any one of the 
books was completed. As the rules are based upon 
true philosophical principles, there is a harmony, @ 
fitness, and a real progressivenesxs in the books that 
are not found in any other series of Arithmetics pub- 
lished. 





Calkins’s Object Lessons. $1! 50. 

To parents and teachers who are endeavoring to 
train the perceptive fucnities of children, this book is 
of great assistance and value. 





March's Parser and Analyzer: an Ele- 
mentary Work on Grammar. 40 cents. 


This hook is so made as to train the pupil to see, 
hear, and think, as well as to remember rightly. The 
briefest accurate definitions are given, followed by 
problems which the ~~ is to solve, and so work out 
the meaning and application of the principles and 
rules. The diagram aualysis will be found easy, stim- 
ulating, and helpful. 


Dalton’s Physiology. $1 50. 


This book, while containing a sufficiency of matter 
to satisfy the requirements of the College course, is 
written in langnage within the comprebension of the 
children who compose the higher classes of our Com- 
mon Schools. aA IC: 
Harper's Writing-Books, with Marginal 

Drawing-Lessons. $2 00 per dozen. 


Six Numbers, comprising the full Common-School 
Course, now ready. 

These books supply a want which has long been se- 
riously felt—the need of some method of te ching 


Drawing in Common Schools, at a low cost, and with- 
out the need of a special teacher. 


Harper's School and Family Slate, with 
accompanying Cards, containing over Two 
Hundre? Z.essons in Writing, Printing, Draw- 
ing, and Arithmetic. $9 00 per dozen, 


This is not a mere toy, but is carefully arranged for 
use in Primary Schools, and forms an excellent and 
yractical introduction to any series of Writing and 

rawing Books. 


Willson and Calkins’s Charts, Colored. 
Sheets, $11 70; Mounted, $18 00; Atlas 
Form, $20 00. Manual, $1 50. 


These Charts are designed, in connection with the 
accompanying Manxva or Ixstrvcrion by Marc%us 
Willson, and the “ Primary Object Lessons” by %, A. 
Calkins, to furnish the teacher with the requisile aids 
for the practical application of a true system of Ele- 
mentary Instruction. In the six Reading Charts the 
type is sufficiently large to be easily read at a distance 
of twenty feet. There Charts will be furnished either 
separately or in full sets, either mounted or in sheets, 
When mounted, two are on a card of the size of each 
chart, abont 22 by 30 inches. The sheets are mailable; 
the mounted charts can be sent only by express or as 
freight. 


Hooker's Child's Book of Nature, in Three 
Parts: Part I. Plants; Part II. Animals; 
Part III. Air, Water, Light, Heat, &c. Per 
Part, 90 cents. The Three Parts bound in 
One Volume, $2 00. 

Tn this little book the author's object is to su 

the parent and teacher with the means of introdncing 

the child into three 1, oo of Natural Science, 

viz., Botany, Natural History, and Natural Philoso- 

»hy. The lessons are simply, correctly, and entertain- 

ingly written, within the comprehension of ordinary 

children, and are intended to prepare the pupil to take 
up the author's higher books. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


sw Catalogue of School and College Text-Books sent 
on request, Descriptive Catalogue sent on receipt 
ef bee Contes to cover postage, 
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. . . . ’ HARPER’S WEE ° 
= SS zs : = READ ! { LONDON Time * 
= ; 3 CURIOSITIES — Eight picture pages of HARPER'S WEEKLY reduced to ¢., 
WONDERFUL + size, each page about twice the size of a postage stam) reg 
of the LONDON TIMES (50,000 words), each page no larger than the palm of your hand. < ; 
/ every where. Booksellers and Newsdealers, take notice. Inclose 25 cents for samples (also inci... v 

| envelope). L, H. ROGERS & CO., 61 William St, New 4.0" 
5 . . r 


| | A TENT 
‘BISHOP & REIN, |AT™°"0%,1 cur 1 on 


JEWELERS, 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. Arm 15,16 
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Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
By 8. Cc, HALL. 


a ENTLE, suave, and tender in look 
and manner, with very little outward 
development of power, but with an as- 

iy pect that indicated a sensitive and gen- 
: erous soul, was the poet, James Mont- 
comery, when I knew him in 1830. 

His early associateship with the sect called the 

“ Moravian Brethren” had probably given a tinge 

of melancholy to his mind, for so he always 

seemed to me, and so, I believe, he seemed to 
shers, 

matters little whether he was or was not a 

descendant of that ancient family w hose naine is 

renowned in three kingdoms, and who ** came in 
with the Conqueror :” he had a higher boast, that 


he wis 
“The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


lis father was the Rev. John Montgomery, who 
had been appointed to the pastoral charge of a 
emall congregation of the ‘ United (Moravian) 
Brethren,” at Irvine, a sea-port im Ayrshire ; and 
on the 4th of November, 1771, the poet was there 
born. His father and mother were both hish, 
and of Irish descent. He was himself, therefore, 
more than half 'rish—as he said to his friend, 
John Holland, having ‘barely escaped being 
born in Ireland’—entering the world a few 
weeks after the arrival of his mother at Irvine, 
and returning with her to Ireland four years and 
a half after his birth, He received his earliest 
jessons at Grace Hill, in the county of Antrim, 
from a genuine [rish school-master—** one Ned- 
dv McKatiery”—and was educated at the Mo- 
ravian Settlement, Fulneck, about six miles from 
Leeds, his parents having removed to the island 
of Barbadoes, as ** missionaries among the negro 
slaves.” His mother died at ‘Tobago in 1790, 
and his father at Barbadoes in 1791. The mis- 
sion was very unfortunate. ‘The good man, in 
his hopelessness, exclaimed, ‘Oh that I 
knew one soul in Tobago truly concerned 
for his salvation, how should I rejoice!” 
‘They pursued their vocation, none the less ; 
doing, as far as they could, the work of their 
Master, amid privations and sufferings, lit- 
erally untodeath, ‘Thus wrote their poet-son: 
“Beneath the lion scar they sleep, 
Beyond the western deep; 
And when the sun's noon glory crests the waves, 
He shines without a shadow on their graves.” 


During his long life, James Montgomery 
paid but one visit to the land in which he 
was born. It is, therefore, absurd to de- 
scribe him as a Scotchman ; to all intents 
and purposes he was, as he hiinself said he 
had nearly been, an Irishman ; for it is cer- 
tain that the native country of a man is not 
determined by the accident of birth, other- 
wise some of the most renowned English- 
men must be treated as Frenchmen or Span- 
iards. A man loses no civil rights, as a 
British subject, by being born in a foreign 
state, nor does he, by such ‘* mischance,” ac- 
quire any of the privileges to which, as a 
native of such state, he would be entitled. 

In 1830, when Mr, Everett, one of Mont- 
gomery’s biographers, visited Grace Hill, a 
nephew and two aunts of the poet were ‘‘ res- 
idents” there, Probably some of the family 
live there still. Montgomery himself visit- 
ed Grace Hill in 1842, He had retained 
a vivid recollection of the place, and the 
several objects and incidents associated with it. 

When Montgomery visited Irvine, where he 
was formally welcomed by the authorities with 


~~ 


the i i 
respect due to one whose genius and virtues | 


—— honor to the burgh, the little chapel in 
tee 4 is father had preached was no longer 
ove in " sanctuary, It then contained four or 
“bk oms ; yet he had a strong memory of the 
pace, and was deeply touched by the visit—“ its 
nee MS iver, its street-aspect, and its rural 
“scape, with sea- glimpses between.” lis 
memory of Grace Hill was necessarily moze clea’ 
and strong, bat he had evidently no special at- 











tachment to either. He was in effect, though not 
in fact, a native of Sheffield. 

Fulneck, a few miles from Leeds, was, and is, 
not only a settle- 
ment, but may be 
called a college, 
of the Moravians. 
Montgomery _ be- 
cameascholar there 
in 1777, the design 
of his parents be- 
ing to educate him 
for the ministry. 
It must have been a 
dolorous place, ac- 
cording to the vivid 
description of Will- 
iam Howitt, though 
others have spoken 
of it differently. 
No doubt in 1777 
it was far less dis- 
mal than it is in 
1870, when huge 
chimneys stretch up 
to the sky, clouds 
are intercepted by 
smoke, and a per- 
petual din of the 
hammer drownsthe 
song of birds—if 
any remain to sing. 

But in its best 
time little of the 
more striking as- 
pects of beautiful 
nature could have been without the walls; while 
within, the Fathers and ‘‘ Brethren” sought by 
precept and example to close the outer world to 
the eyes and hearts of the neophytes. Such a 
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Mount,” at Sheffield—the world’s factory of steel 
and iron. 
_ No doubt, in his poetry, his narrow sectarian- 
isM Was a serious trammel. He could never give 
full vent to fancy ; imagination was not permit- 
ted to body forth the forms of things unknown; 
inventions were stigmatized as falsehoods; and 
fiction was a convicted crime. ‘The fine frenzy 
of the poet was, therefore, a sin against the broth- 
erhood ; and themes in which happier ‘‘ makers” 
revelled were excluded from entries in his book 
of life. Montgom- 
ery was not heard 
mm protest against 
this untoward fate, 
although he does 
complain that he 
had been often com- 
pelled to sacrifice 
brilliant forms of 
expression, which, 
whatever admira- 
tion they may have 
won from many 
readers, were ‘* in- 
compatible = with 
Christian verity.” 
Montgomery's 
promise of the fu- 
ture was not such 
as to justify the 
hopes of the Direct- 
ors at Fulneck: the 
ministry was not to 
be his lot. Little 
did the good Fa- 
thers foresee that 
the rejected was to 
become a might- 
ier teacher—more 
powerful to influ- 
ence the hearts and 
minds of human- 
kind—than the | 
whole of the students put together whom Ful- 
neck was rearing to become missionaries through- 
out the world; that the silent, unsocial, and 





seemingly indolent lad whom, hopeless of better 





FAC-SIMILE OF JAMES MONTGOMERY'S HANDWRITING. 


locality, and such a system, would have dried up 
the living fountain that issued from the heart even 
of great Wordsworth, ‘True, something must be 








THE MOUNT, AT SHEFFIELD—MONTGOMERY'S HOUSE. 


conceded to systematic education, but a worse 
home in which to educate a poet can hardly be 
conceived.* Neither was Montgomery much bet- 
ter off when in after-life his Parnassus was the 
close street called ‘‘ Hartshead,” or even ‘* The 





* One of the Moravian pastors asks Montgomery, in 
a letter from Fulneck, *“* you yourself ascribe your 
tendency to depression of spirits to your mode of edu- 
cation here?” There appears to have been no answer 
to the question. 





things, they consigned to the counter of a small 
shopkeeper at Wath, was destined to make their | 
gentle faith reverenced to the uttermost parts of | 
earth, among the millions upon 
millions who speak the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. 

Neither was shop-thralldom for 
him ; he threw off the shackles 
they had placed on his soul. Con- 
sidering himself free (as he was 
not under indentures) to act for 
himself, he set forth ‘‘ to seek his 
fortune,” but almost penniless, 
and without a guide; nay, not 
without a guide, for the Master 
he was to serve as the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian poet” of a future was at his 
side. After a brief sojourn with 
the shopkeeper at Wath and a 
bookseller in London, he was con- 
ducted to the proverbially unpoetic 
and intellectually unfruitful town 
of Sheffield, where the whole of 
his after-life was passed from the 
age of twenty-one to that of 
eighty-three. To the ‘“ hard- 
handed” men in that capital of 
**toil and traffic’ he brought a 
shining light. Assuredly he was 
led where he was most needed ; 
and who shall say how far the 
gentle teachings and glad tidings 
of the Gospel, preached by him 
during so many years from the 
printing-press, and in so many 
‘* speeches,” influenced a people, 
many of them then and always 
conspicuous for passionate, not to 
say reckless ardor? and who shall 
gauge the influence of the Chris- 
tian poet in counterbalancing the 
dangerous efforts of a fierce dem- ; 
ocratic power that soon obtained ascendency in 
that stirring and energetic town ?— the one 
poet uttering curses loud and deep against a tax- 
fed aristocracy ;* the other breathing gently in 


_——~ 








* Ebenezer Elliott. 





THE TOMB OF JAMES MONTGOMERY. 





his prose and verse, and illustrating, by his ex- 
ample, the merciful teachings of the suflering yet 
ever-considerate Saviour. 

Yes, the pulpit of James Montgomery was the 
wide, wide world, and his congregation the whole 
ef humankind. 

Moreover, he was unfitted for the ministry by 
‘constitutional indolence’—he might have said, 
excessive sensibility. Of himself he writes, so 
early as 1794, ‘* I was distinguished for nothing 
but indolence and melancholy.” ‘I who am al- 
ways asleep when I ought to be working.” 

But Montgomery had, in reality, ** no vocation 
for the pulpit,” and it is not unlikely that the 
austerity of Fulneck School rendered a prospect 
of the ministry distasteful to him ; at any rate, 


| the rebound of his spirit, when breaking away 
| from his religious teachers, took a different di- 


rection, His destiny was to be, not a man of 
peace, but a man of war—with the pen, that is 
to say. Very early in life he jaunched his fra- 
gile, if not ** frail” bark on the stort iy sea of Pol- 
ities, His youth and his earlier manhood were 
expended in the party contests of a provincial 
town, although his large mind and high soul dealt 
occasionally with the loftier topics that concern 
humanity. No doubt, in the main and for a 
time, he 


“To party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 


In 1794 Montgomery commenced to publish in 
Sheffield the Jris newspaper, passing in a few 
short months from ‘‘a seclusion almost equal to 
that of the cloister,” to what was then one of the 
most responsible and peiilous stations in active 
life—that of ‘a newspaper publisher, politician, 
and patriot”—exhibiting, as if in proof of Dr. 
Johnson's notable averment, ‘something of that 
indistinct and headstrong ardor for liberty which 
a man of genius always catches when he enters 
the world, and always sufiers to cool as he passes 
forward.” 

On the 4th of July the first number appeared. 
He had soon to endure the pains and penalties 
consequent on his position. In October, 1794, he 
was prosecuted for printing ‘*a patriotic song by 
a clergyman of Belfast.” The passage that was 
pronounced ‘* libelous” by the sapieut justices who 

tried the case was this: 


“Europe's fate on the contest’s decision de- 
pends ; 
Most important its issue will be; 
For should France be subdued, Europe's lib- 
erty ends; 
If she triumphs, the world will be free.” 


The verses were written by a Mr. Scott, 
of Dromore, and were sung at a festival in 
Belfast, to commemorate the destruction of 
the Bastile; and they had been printed in 
various newspapers (among others, the 
Morning Chronicle) a year before Montgom- 
ery was prosecuted for reprinting them for a 
ballad-hawker; for which he received, as a 
printer, the sum of eighteen-pence. It bore 
internal evidence that he was not the writer 
—indeed that was not charged against him ; 
yet he was convicted andsentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment in York Castle, and 
to pay a fine of £20, 

Not long afterward (in 1796) he was a 
second time tried, convicted, and imprisoned 
for libel. It was for printing in his news- 
paper what he considered a true statement of 
facts concerning a riot that had taken place 
at Sheffield, in which several lives were 
lost.* He was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of £60. 

Again, therefore, to quote his own words, 
**he kept house in York Castle.” 

In a letter I received from him in 1837 he 
thus alludes to himself: ** The disappoint- 
ment of my premature poetical hopes brought a 
blight with it which my mind has never recovered. 
For many years I was as mute as a moulting bird, 





. bal - 





and when the power of song returned, it was 





* When, ‘r 1796, Coleridge was canvassing for sub- 
acribers to .t.e Watchmen, ” declined tu make any ef- 
forts in Sheffieid, “ lest he should injure the sale of the 
Iria,” “ the Editor of which is a very amiable and ingen- 

| lows young man of the name of James Montgomery.” 
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without the energy, self-confidence, and freedom 
which happier minstrels among my contempora- 
ries have manifested, and have owed much of 
their success to such inspiration from their own 
onscious talents.”* 

5 No doubt much of this state of mind resulted 
from the severity of criticism dealt out to him ; 
it acted on a naturally sensitive nature and a del- 
icate constitution, and had the effect it was prob- 
ably designed to produce. Take, for example, 
the following passages from the Edinburgh Re- 
view—January, 1807—where Montgomery was 
cried down (!) as ‘intoxicated with weak tea, 
and the praises of sentimental ensigns, and oth- 
er provincial literati ;” ‘‘a writer of middling 
verses,” whose readers were ‘‘ half-educated wom- 
en, sickly tradesmen, and enamored appren- 
tices ;” a **most musical and melancholy gentle- 
man,” ‘very weakly, very finical, and very af- 
fected ;” the review ending with a prophecy that 
‘‘in less than three years no one will know the 
name of the ‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,’ or any 
of the other poems” of James Montgomery! 
Such was the judgment of Francis Jeffrey. How 
righteously true, how glorious in its fulfillment, 
was the prophecy put forth in 1807—the fulfill- 
ment which Jeffrey, the writer, lived to witness 
so long afterward as 1856! 

In 1825 he retired from the Jris. On the 27th 
of September of that year appeared the last num- 
ber of that journal with the imprint of James 
Montgomery.t His fellow-townsmen received 
him at a public dinner, at which Earl Fitzwilliam 
presided; persons of all political opinions attend- 
ed to do him honor, acknowledging his services 
to humanity, the gentleness with which he had 
done his ‘‘spiriting,” the blameless tenor of his 
life, the suavity of his manners, and the firmness 
of his character—that as a public journalist he 
had honored and dignified the Press of his coun- 


try. 

“And throughout the kingdom that opinion there 
was none to gainsay. Thenceforward he entire- 
ly abstained from political writing ; and his biog- 
rapher says that, in 1837, ‘‘ his opinions had be- 
come, in the main, very similar to those now in- 
dicated by the term conservative.” 

On retiring from business Montgomery left the 
premises in the Hartshead, where he had so long 
resided, and went to live at The Mount, a pleas- 
ant situation about a mile outside the town, and 
overlooking the valley of the Sheaf. The house 
occupied by the poet was one of eight, which to- 
gether form a handsome and imposing pile of 
building. 

In 1830 Montgomery was in London to deliv- 
er lectures on English Literature at the Royal In- 
stitution. 

t was then he visited us—in Sloane Street. I 
had seen him once before, during a rapid run 
through Sheffield, when I had a brief interview 
with him, seated, ex cathedrd, in the office of the 
Jris, in the dingy locality before mentioned. It 
was in that year, while he was contenting himself 
with the production of occasional verses—often 
commemorating the worth of the departed, sooth- 
ing sorrow, and arousing hope in survivors—that 
another Montgomery — Robert Montgomery — 
claimed and obtained the suffrages of the world. 
The ‘*Omnipresence of the Deity” rapidly 
passed through seven or eight editions, and Rob- 
ert gave, in a year, more employment to the print- 
ers than James had found for them in half a cen- 
tury of work, Yet surely, while the one was 
pure gold—thrice tried in the furnace—the other 
was, by comparison, ‘‘sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal.” 


Some notes concerning RoBERT MONTGOMERY 
may not be unacceptable to my readers. 

I remember James Montgomery calling upon 
me soon after the work of his namesake appeared, 
and became at once ** famous.” His mind seem- 
ed much unsettled, and he spoke as if under the 
influence of some affliction, as he asked me for 
my sympathy, showing me a letter, and telling 
mc it was not the only one of the kind he had re- 
ceived, in which the writer congratulated him on 
the success of his new poem, *‘ adding that it was 
undoubtedly his best, and that as he grew in 
years he grew in vigor and in beauty.” The new 
poem was ‘‘The Omnipresence of the Deity!” 


* by his namesake. 


No doubt the sudden, extreme, and irrational 
popularity of Robert gave pain to James, not 
from envy certainly, but on account of the mis- 
takes arising, not always undesignedly, from the 
similarity of names. It was not in human na- 
ture to bear such mortifications without umbrage. 
Whether Robert was particeps criminis or not, I 
can not say, but certainly the advertisements is- 
sued by his publisher—Maunder—of ‘‘ Montgom- 
ery’s new poem,” repeated perpetually without 
any prefix, if not intended to deceive, did deceive, 
not the public alone, but the booksellers, and in 
some instances critics and reviewers. One speak- 
er at a public meeting, James being present, al- 
luded in terms highly complimentary to Robert's 
poem of ‘* Women,” as ‘‘ rendering tardy honors 
to the sex,” and in their name tendered thanks to 
James, whom he took to be its author. 

A note to an article in the Quarterly which 
contained this passage, ‘‘ We mean the poet 
Montgomery, and not the Mr. Gomery who as- 
sumed the affix of ‘ Mont,’” etc., naturally ex- 
cited the ire of Robert, who wrote to James, in- 
dignantly denying the assumption of the name, 
which he affirmed was his natural right. To that 





“The Wanderer of Switzerland” was published 
in 1806; “The West Indies,” 1810; ‘The World be- 
fore the Flood,” 1813; ‘“*Greenland,” 1819; “ Prose 
by a Poet,” 1824; ‘The Pelican Island,” 1827; * Lec- 
tures on Poetry," 1833. 

t The Iris was, at one time, “the only newspaper 
published at Sheffield ;” and in allusion to this fact, 
on Montgomery's relinquishing it, Wilson says, in the 
“ Noctes," ‘‘ A hundred firesides sent their represent- 
atives to bless the man whose genius had cheered 
their homes for thirty winters.” ie adds, “‘ His poet- 
ry will live, for he has heart and imagination: the 





letter James wrote a lengthened reply, in which 
he stated, ‘The worst that I wish to Mr. Robert 
Montgomery is, that some rich man would die 
and leave him a handsome estate, on condition 
that he should take the name of his benefactor ;” 
but he did not conceal his vexation at the annoy- 
ances to which he had been subjected.* 

I would not, however, seem to cast a slur upon 
the memory of the lesser, while lauding the 
greater, Montgomery ; the suffrages of thousands 
have given to him a niche in the Temple of 
Fame, and if rated above his value as a poet, he 
was, at all events, akindly man, a zealous clergy- 
man, and a fervent Christian, to whose rare pow- 
ers as a preacher some of our best charities are 
indebted for much of their means to lessen and 
relieve human suffering. 

I think the exact particulars of his parentage 
have never been given: itis, however, believed his 
father’s name was Montgomery,* but that he had 
dropped the aristocratic quarter of it, calling him- 
self Gomery, and that Robert, in assuming It, did 
no more than he was entitled to do. 

It was in 1825 or 1826 that Robert Montgom- 
ery brought me an introduction; I can not now 
say from whom, There came to spend an even- 
ing with me a somewhat handsome and rather 
‘*foppish” young man, tall and slight and gentle- 
manly, though assuming and exacting in manners. 
His object was to read to me a poem he had 
written, which he called ‘‘ The Age Reviewed.” 
It was full of sparkling ‘‘ cleverness,” but was a 
satire on the leading reviewers, poets, and authors 
of the day. The half-fledged sparrow was about 
to peck at the eagle's plumes. Names the most 
honored and reverenced in letters—some who 
were even then almost of the future—were treat- 
ed with contumely and scorn; heroes in a hun- 
dred fights were to go down “before the gray 
goose-quill” of the boy-Goliath! His great pro- 
totype, Byron, was bitterly lamenting a wicked 
folly ot the kind, but the intellectual giant had 
strength for the encounter, which this thoughtless 
youth had not. I listened as he read, and when 
he had finished I gave him serious and earnest 
counsel at once to put his poem into the fire be- 
side which we were sitting. My advice was an- 
grily rejected. Robert Montgomery published 
** The Age Reviewed,” and lamented the wanton 
act of aggression all the days of his life. Many 
years passed before I again saw him; he had 
then been ordained, and was a favorite preacher— 
especially fond of preaching charity sermons. We 
were brought together in consequence of our 
mutual interest in the Hospital for the cure of 
Consumption at Brompton—a charity for which 
he exerted himself ardently and zealously. 

He was certainly the vainest man I have ever 
known. ‘To him notoriety was fame; a ‘‘ few” 
was never a ‘‘ fit” audience; he would have far 
preferred a bellow of applause from a crowded 
gallery to a half-suppressed murmur of admiration 
from *‘ the first row in the pit. “a, 

The portrait I draw of him, however, can not, 
and ought not to be, allshade. Beyond his vanity 
there was no harm in him; nay, his nature was 
generous and kindly. He was eloquent and im- 
pressive in the pulpit, and discharged zealously 
and faithfully his manifold duties as a clergyman. 
The Consumption Hospital is by no means the 
only charity for which he heartily worked.§ In 
all the minor relations of life—as husband, father, 
and friend—he was exemplary. 

Of his merits as a poet I do not take upon my- 
self to speak. A writer who lived to see thirty- 
six editions of one poem, ‘‘ The Omnipresence of 
the Deity,” and many editions of several other 
poems, could not be without great merit, though 
it may be of ‘‘a certain kind ;” moreover, he 
was not prostrated, although for a time hurled 
to the ground, by the memorable and terrific as- 
sault of Macaulay; and though he died com- 
paratively young, || he had a position and achieved 
a triumph for which thousands labor in vain. 


Tt was, as I have said, in 1830, when he visited 
London to deliver, at the Royal Institution, a 
series of lectures on poetry, that we became per- 
sonally acquainted with James Montgomery. As 
a lecturer he can not be described as successful ; 
his matter was of course good, but his manner, as 
may be supposed, lacked the power, the earnest- 
ness, the conviction, in a word, that rarely fail to 
impress an audience, and which often stand serv- 
iceable in the stead of aids more important. 
Previously I had barely seen Montgomery, yet I 
had been in frequent correspondence with him, for 
he had written year after year for the Amulet, 
which contained some of his best compositions in 
prose and verse. I was, however, prepared to see 
a gentleman of calm, sedate, and impressive ex- 
terior. 

In 1835 James Montgomery received one of 
the Crown pensions—a grant of £150 a year— 
the donor being Sir Robert Peel. It was one of 
the latest acts of the great statesman’s govern- 





* Robert had the cure of a church in Glasgow when 
James visited that city, but he did not cal upon his 
venerable namesake ; yet the poet went to hear him 
preach. On his return to Sheffield, James, being ques- 
tioned on the subject, merely said, “I can not one 
of his eulogists, and I will not say any thing to his 
ai ie eatd, but Tk 

t is sa ut I know not with what truth, that th 
father of Robert, usually called Gomery, had been : 
wet —, awed 

“The Age Reviewed," by Robert Montgomery. 
Professor Wilson, in the “ Noctes,” speaks of the book 
thus; “I gave the thing a fylance—wretched stuff.” 

§ For the Consumption Hospital alone he preached 
thirty times, at thirty different churches, extending 
over a period from January, 1843, to December, 1853, 
— thus to its funds no less a sum than £1194 

&. . 

i The Rev. Robert Montgomery died in December, 
1855, leaving a widow and one child. During the 
later years of his life he was the preacher in Percy 
Chapel, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

‘i These lectures, received not unfavorably at the 
Royal Institution as the opinions of a poet concernin 
the brethren and mysteries of the craft, were delivere 
in several towns, and afterward published in a vol- 
ume, the reception of which would by no means be a 
fair or favorable criterion of the public appreciation 





religious spirit of his poetry is affecting aud profound.” 


of his merits as a poet. 
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ment, for the day after the grant was made he 
ceased to be minister—for a time. 

Montgomery was never married. His love 
verses have been variously interpreted. In a let- 
ter written when he was aged, he somewhat mys- 
teriously alludes to his celibacy: ‘*’ The secret is 


| within myself, and it is on the way to the grave, 


from which no secret will be betrayed till the day 
of judgment.” 

‘The last time I saw Montgomery was during 
his one visit to the Exhibition in 1851; the ven- 
erable man was moving slowly about from stall 
to stall, examining, apparently with a dull and 
listless look, the beauties of manufactured art by 
which he was surrounded. His form was shrunk, 
he stooped somewhat, his once bright eye seemed 
glazed ; he was, indeed, but the shadow of his 
former self; yet I was told he had brightened up 
into his old nature when, just before, he had been 
looking over the books in one hundred and sixty- 
five languages of parts of the Holy Scripture that 
England had printed as a benefaction to varied 
mankind. I had to recall myself to his memory, 
but when I did so I obtained a cordial greeting, 


that even to-day I remember, and record with 


gratitude and pleasure. As I left him I could 
not help repeating his lines— 


“There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found.” 


I have said the personal appearance of Mont- 
gomery was not striking. The eye was the re- 
deeming feature in an otherwise plain face. It 
was (or seemed to be) a clear, bright blue, out- 
looking and uplooking.* 

In 1805 the sculptor Chantrey, ‘‘a young artist 
whose modesty and zeal for improvement are equal 
to his talents,” painted a portrait of Montgomery. 
He was often painted: in 1827 by Jackson, R.A., 
whose portrait is perhaps the best. That by 
Illidge is good. Mr. Barber painted a full-length 
for the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical In- 
stitution, where it now is, and where I have glad- 
ly seen it. But Montgomery said that of all his 
portraits there was not one he should like to see 
engraved. A faithful profile likeness of the 
‘* Christian Poet” appears on the bronze medal 
which is annually presented by the Sheffield School 
of Art for the most successful drawing, by any 
pupil, of English wild flowers; it was from a 
portrait carefully modeled from the life at four- 
score. He considered, however, that his face 
was ‘‘rather improved than deteriorated by age.” 
In one of his letters he speaks of himself as ‘* the 
ugliest man in Sheffield.” He was nothing of 
the kind. 

Mrs. Hemans, who received a visit from Mont- 
gomery in 1828, speaks of his ‘‘ mass of tangled, 
streaming, meteoric-looking hair ;” and another 
writer says that, ‘‘when young, he had an abun- 
dant crop of carroty locks.” 

In 1825, when the poet may be said to have 
been at the best period of his life, and certainly 
in the zenith of his fame, he was visited by a Mr. 
Carter, editor of a newspaper in New York ; and 
as Mr. Holland has reprinted the article that 
thence arose, we are to assume that he indorses 
It. 
Of Montgomery he says: ‘‘ In his manners the 
author manifests that mildness, simplicity, and 
kindness of heart so conspicuous in his writings. 
His flow of conversation is copious, easy, and 
perfectly free from affectation ; his language pol- 
ished, but without an approach to pedantry...... 
In person he is slender and delicate, rather below 
the common size ; his complexion is light, with a 
Roman nose, high forehead, slightly bald, and a 
clear eye, not unfrequently downcast.” 

Mrs. Hofland wrote for the New Monthly dur- 
ing my editorship, in 1835, an article entitled 
‘* Sheffield and its Poets,” in the course of which 
she thus describes Montgomery : 

‘*He is the youngest man of his years I ever 
beheld, and at sixty years old might pass for 
thirty—such is the slightness of his figure, the 
elasticity of his step, the smoothness of his fair 
brow, the mobility and playfulness of his features 
when in conversation.” She adds, ** The light- 
ing up of his eye when he is warmed by his sub- 
ject is absolutely electrical.” 

In 1841, when he visited Scotland, he was thus 
described, in his sixty-fifth year: ‘‘ His appear- 
ance speaks of antiquity, but not of decay; his 
locks have assumed a snowy whiteness, and the 
lofty and full-arched coronal region exhibits what 
a brother poet has well termed the ‘clear, bald 
polish of the honored head ;’ the features are high, 
the complexion fresh, though not ruddy; the 
forehead rather compact than large, with amply- 
developed organs of ideality and veneration.” 
Another authority says that the organ of “‘ firm- 
ness” was deficient. 

Searle, in his ‘‘ Life of Elliott,” describes Mont- 
gomery as “‘ polished in his manners, exquisitely 
neat in his personal appearance, while his bland 
conversation rarely rose above acalm level.” And 
Southey, in ‘‘ The Doctor,” thus refers to him— 
sending to the Christian poet the greeting of ‘‘ one 
who admires thee as a poet, honors and respects 
thee as a man, and reaches out in spirit, at this 
moment, a long arm to shake hands with thee in 
cordial good-will.” The two poets never met, 
the want of opportunity being often regretted by 
both. It is impossible to think of two men who 
would have enjoyed each other’s company more 
heartily, frankly, and completely—frank, trustful, 
and conscientious as they both were. 

Excellent William Howitt, who knew him and 
loved him well, likens him to the poet Cowper— 
**the same benevolence of heart, the same mod- 
esty of deportment, the same purity of life, the 
same attachment to literary pursuits, the same 
fondness for solitude and retirement from the 
public haunts of men ; and, to complete the pic- 
ture, the same ardent feeling in the cause of re- 





* One of the artists who painted his portrait said 
that his eyes were “in realty bright hazel, within a 
narrow circle of clear bine, and so lustrous that in 
some lights the latter seemed the prevailing tint.” 
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ligion, and the same disposition to an —— 
melancholy.” And thus his brother A er Da 
the man: ‘‘ His person, which is rather below the 


: middle stature, is neatly formed ; his features 


have the general expression of simplic; 

nevolence, rendered more interesting a, ee vr 
melancholy that — them: when saloon of 
by conversation his eye is enormously — 
and his whole countenance is full of intel}; ms 

Montgomery had many acquaintance a 
few devoted friends. Foremost among them was 
John Holland, whom he more than once ue 
“*good man and true.” He was the poet's | be 
and loving friend from a very early period pe 
to him (in conjunction with Mr. Everett} = 
assigned the duty of compiling the life of th, 
poet. ‘The task was discharged with sound ia he 
ment and nice discrimination, although with de 4 
affection and abundant zeal,* ~~ 

In 1854 the time of James Montgomery };; 1 
come; warnings that the hour of his re; 
was near at hand had been mercifully sent 
some time previously ; “‘ the labor of compositioy 
made him ill ;” yet his faculties were all go; a 
and though feeble, he was not bedridden ( ‘ 
the last evening of life he was out, and returned 
home ‘‘apparently as usual,” but surprised his 
aged companion by handing her the Bible, anq 
saying, ‘‘Sarah, you must read.” She did co. 
he knelt down and prayed, retired to his room; 
and in the morning it was found that his spirit 
had gone home ; the tabernacle of his body Was 
without inhabitant ; the soul was with the Master 
whose faithful servant he had been, and whose 
work he had so long and so well done, He en. 
tered into the joy of his Lord on the 30th of 
April, 1854, in the eighty-third year of his age 

Those who knew him loved him, and by all he 
was respected and esteemed. By the tenor of 
his life, as well as ever by his writings, he ad. 
vanced the cause of religion ; in example, as well 
as in precept, he was a“true Christian gentleman, 

A fitting monument was proposed for him at 
Sheffield, and John Bell made a worthy design, 
The estimated cost, however, was beyond the reach 
even of zealous friends, and after some time fruit. 
lessly spent, the same artist made a new design, 
comprising a life-size statue of the poet in bronze. 
upon a granite pedestal, containing a prolix in- 
scription. This monument, placed over Mont- 
gomery’s grave in the Sheffield Cemetery, was in- 
augurated by a public demonstration, rarely 
equaled for the number and respectability of those 
who took part in it, except at the funeral of the 
great and good man whose name and virtues are 
so deservedly commemorated, 

“Your monument shall be your gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er read, 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead.” 

One of the most esteemed and valued of the 
friends of James Montgomery was Jostan Coy- 
DER, some time editor of the Eclectic Review, 
and in his latter years editor of the Patriot 
newspaper. Both were organs of the Evangel- 
ical (Independent) Dissenters. To the Eclectic 
Montgomery was a large contributor ; and among 
its other contributors were Robert Hall, Dr. Adam 
Clarke, John Foster (the essayist), ete. 

I can not write the name of Conder without 
tendering grateful homage to his memory, for I 
owe him much, In 1824, when he edited the 
Modern Traveler (a series of popular volumes, 
compilations from heavy, inaccessible, and costly 
books), he engaged me to write the “‘ History of 
Brazil ;” and it was he who introduced me to the 
publishers Baynes and Son, by whom I was en- 
gaged to edit an “* Annual,” which they had ap- 
plied to Mr. Conder to do—a task he had de- 
clined, recommending me to the work. This | 
called ‘* the Amulet, a Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer,” and that publication I edited du 
ing eleven years, until it was discontinued. 


ant, 
ce,” 
es, and a 


moval 
to him 


The reader may not consider out of place in 
this Memory a *brief notice of these works, 50 
long known and popular as ‘‘ the Annuals.” 

Early in 1825 I undertook the editorship of 
the Amulet, The first volume was published in 
the autumn of that year ‘‘ for the year 1526. 
It was in age the third of ‘‘ the Annuals,” having 
been preceded by the Literary Souvenir (in 1824), 
edited by Alaric A. Watts; and the Forget-me- 
not (in 1823), which introduced the class of 
works into England; then followed Friendship's 
Offering, edited by Thomas Pringle; the (em, 
edited by Thomas Hood ; the Jris, edited by the 
late Rev. Thomas Dale (Canon Dale) ; the Bijou, 
published by Pickering. Mr. Charles Heath, the 
eminent engraver, not long afterward issued the 
Keepsake, edited by Mansel Reynolds; and the 
Book of Beauty, edited by Lady Blessington; 
and in 1831 appeared the Anniversary, edited by 
Allen Cunningham. There were also three al- 
nuals for the young, edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
Mrs. Alaric Watts, and Mr. Shoberl. The elder 
annuals were published at 12s., the juvenile an- 
nuals at 8s., and the Keepsake, the Book of Beau 
ty, and the Anniversary, at the price of £1 
each, being greater in size, containing more 20 
larger engravings, but in all other respects agree 
ing in character with the senior publications. 

The idea was taken from Germany, where such 
Christmas gift-books had long been popular, and 
the publisher, Ackerman, was the first to intro- 
duce them into England. The F' nget-me-met, 
with its happy title, was the parent of those boo! 
in this country. 1 

The publications were costly, but they were pr 
more or less profitable; the engravings were ‘ 
great merit, productions of the best British - 
gravers, for which very large sums were paid, ¥ ¥ 
rying from 100 to 150 guineas; in one case 
paid 180 guineas to Le Keux for an engraving 








* Mr. Holland, the author of numerous works, 


and vigor- 








ous old age, and is at present the honored manacer 
of the Sheffield Literary and Philosophic Institution. 
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‘ave inches by four) of the Crucifixion, from a 
sled by John Martin. ‘The pictures engraved 
= by the best and most renowned English 


perce 4 The discovery of engraving on steel, 
a long before the period of the annuals, com- 


. revolutionized Art; an engraving on Ccop- 
1 ae a few hundred impressions, but 
Me y agraving on steel often produced a hundred 
thousand without material change. Hence the 
birth of the annuals. The literary contents con- 
sisted chiefly of trifles, but they were the trifles 
of great minds ; there was hardly an author of 
celebrity of that age whose name did not appear 
as a contributor to one of them. Glancing over 
the Amulet, I find as contributors Coleridge, 
Montgomery, Hemans, Mitford, Landon, Opie, 
etc., while Scott and Wordsworth aided the 
Keepsake, tempted thereto by the irresistible 
bribes of Mr. Charles Heath. ; 

The annugls undoubtedly had a salutary influ- 
ence on At ; it was the first successful attempt 
to bring Art within reach of all classes. It is 
not too much to say that many of the engravings 
produced for these graceful gift-books have nev- 
er been surpassed. ? 7 

The Amulet had a distinctive feature ; it was 
‘a Christian and Literary Remembrancer,” that 
is to say, a serious and semi-religious tone per- 
yaded it: undoubtedly, however, it vied in literary 
merit with the best of its competitors, while, to 
say the least, it was not behind any of them in 
its merit as a work of art. ; 

I conducted it for eleven years, producing elev- 
en volumes; but I was not fortunate in my pub- 
lishers. The first two were issued by Messrs. 
Baynes and Co., who fell into difficulties; the 
next three by Wightman and Cramp ; and the 
remainder by Westley and Davis, who became 
bankrupts in 1837; and as I was a partner with 
them in so far as the Amulet was concerned, my 

avment as editor being a share of the profits 
(which, by-the-way, during the six years amount- 
ed to somewhat less than a hundred pounds), I 
was involved in a ruinous loss. But that is one 
of a few of my ‘* Memories” I pray to forget. 


I return to a Memory of Jostan Conver. 
His father was an engraver, and he was born in 
London on the 17th September, 1789. 

He was a Nonconformist by hereditary right : 
his ancestors had been Dissenters time out of 
mind, and had suffered persecutions for going 
their own way to God. He had the “‘ prayers, 
example, and instruction” of several generaticns 
in the faith, of which he was an uncompromising, 
but gentle and charitable, advocate.f One of his 
best friends—Isaac Taylor—bears testimony to 
‘*the graceful vivacity and attractiveness of his 
manners, his intellectual tastes, his literary pro- 
ficiency and acquaintedness with books, the beau- 
ty and feeling of his poetical compositions, and 
the acknowledged correctness of his judgment.” 
Many of his hymns have taken a prominent place 
in our devotional literature.t He obtained high 
reputation as a critic, editing the Eclectic Review, 
and was for a long time ‘‘ the champion of Dis- 
senting interests and principles” as editor of the 
Patriot newspaper? 

His wife also was an accomplished lady—the 
daughter of the renowned sculptor, Roubillac ; 
and the sons have inherited much of the intelli- 
gence und integrity of the father. 

He had lost an eye by: an attack of small-pox 
in childhood, and used a glass substitute. He 
drew consolation from that apparent affliction, 
and considered it the fountain of after-blessing ; 
probably it determined his course of life, by dis- 
posing him to sedentary employment, and a love 
of learning and books. 

Isaac Taylor (a high authority) testifies to ‘* the 
graceful vivacity and attractiveness of his man- 
ners, his intellectual tastes, his literary proficien- 
cy and acquaintedness with books, the beauty 
and feeling of his poetical compositions, and the 
acknowledged correctness of his judgment in 
matters of taste.” 

I recall to memory, with much pleasure, a few 
days spent with him and his then young family 
at his pretty cottage near Watford. It must have 
been so far back as 1826 or 1827. I found him 
—and so report him—as so many of his friends 
said he was—a genial and kindly critic, a wise 
counselor, sound of judgment, generous in his re- 
ligious views, sympathetic with all who had anx- 
leties and cares, with a mind holy, and a nature 
thoroughly upright, thoroughly Christian ; and I 
may well regret that it was not my destiny to see 
much of him in after-life. ; 

He died on the 27th December, 1856. I quote 
the concluding passage of a sermon delivered by 
Dr. Morison of Knightsbridge: ‘‘ We are thank- 
ful for every remembrance of him, as of one who 
had in him ‘much of the mind of Christ—who not 
only trod the paths of literature with a dignified 
and intelligent step, but also walked humbly with 
his God; adorned every relation of human life, 
4s a son, a husband, a father, and a friend; and 
Whose last hours were sweetly irradiated by the 
bright shining of the Sun of Righteousness. 

The following verse from one of his poems I 
am tempted to quote : 

“Let Mother Rome the banns forbid, 
“ When priests in wedlock join: 
Sure Paul might do as Peter did, 
And Luther's right is thine: 
And we will keep, in spite of Rome, 
Our wives, our Bibles, and our home.” 





. . 
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THREE SEASONS. 
By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
**A cup for hope!” she said, 
In spring-time ere the bloom was old: 
The crimson wine was poor and cold 
By her mouth’s richer red, 


**A cup for love!” how low, 
How soft the words; and all the while 
Her blush was rippling with a smile, 
Like summer after snow. 


‘*A cup for memory !” 
Cold cup that one must drain alone; 
While autumn winds are up and moan 
Across the barren sea. 


Hope, memory, love: 
Hope for fair morn, and love for day, 
And memory for the evening gray 
And solitary dove. 


TWO SCENES IN FRANCE. 


On the 7th of March, 1845, eighteen or nine- 
teen journalists and actresses met at a gay din- 
ner in the restaurant of the Fréres Provencaux, 
in Paris. ‘The nominal hostess was Mademoi- 
selle Athenais Pauline Lievenne, an actress at 
the Vaudeville, chiefly remarkable for her fine 
Moorish eyes and luxuriant black hair. Her 
only real guest was M. Dujarrier, one of’ the 
kings of Parisian journalism and part proprietor 
of the Presse. The other persons paid for them- 
selves. Among the gentlemen was M. Roger 
de Beauvoir, a romance writer, better known in 
Paris for his flowing hair and eccentric waist- 
coats. ‘There was also present, besides several 
young men of fashion, M. Rosemond de Beau- 
vallon, a creole from Guadaloupe, and the the- 
atrical critic for the Globe.” 

‘The dinner had been noisy, and a good deal 
of personal satire had been exchanged; Dujar- 
rier proposing as toasts ‘‘ Roger's hair” and 
‘* Roger's waistcoats,” Roger retorting by revert- 
ing to Dujarrier’s bald head, and to the famous 
‘*Memoirs of M. De Montholon,” which the 
Presse was always announcing, but never pub- 
lished. ‘The only cloud over the scene was when 
Dujarrier, with his usual unbridled spirits and 
aggressive manner, made some rude observations 
to the so-called hostess, for which, however, he 
instantly apologized, and was at once graciously 
pardoned. 

Not long after another cloud arose. M. De 
Beauvoir came up to Dujarrier, and questioned 
him about a novel which he had sent to the 
Presse, for which he had been paid, but the pub- 
lication of which Dujarrier kept delaying. A 
man of business quite as much as a man of 
pleasure, Dujarrier replied frankly that Dumas’s 
romances were more popular and more useful to 
the paper than what Roger wrote, and Roger 
must wait. De Beauvoir, irritated, made use of 
some sharp words. ; 

‘**Do you seek a quarrel with me?” said Du- 
jarrier. 

**T don’t seek quarrels,” replied the romancer, 
majestically, ‘‘ but I sometimes meet with them.” 

‘The party then divided itself into two parts— 
one began to dance, and the other to play at 
lansquenet. Presently, more guests arriving, 
the play increased. The owner of the bank was 
willing to risk a large sum, so Beauvallon and 
Dujarrier associated themselves with him. Du- 
jarrier risked twenty-five louis, and Beauvallon 
four anda half. ‘The bank gained, which gave 
Dujarrier one hundred louis, and Beauvallon 
eighteen. But the banker, when he came to pay 
his partners, found that he was still some louis 
short, having by mistake calied a larger sum 
than what he really had before him. He was 
preparing to make it up from his own purse, 
when Beauvallon proposed to Dujarrier to bear 
the loss, but Dujarrier refused. Dujarrier’s re- 
fusal was recognized as legitimate, and nothing 
more was thought of the matter. 

At the close of the evening Beauvallon spoke 
again to Dujarrier about the settlement. Dujar- 
rier replied, brusquely, ‘‘ How can I be expected 
to remember a game that took place four hours 
ago? I have played more than twenty-five thou- 
sand francs this evening. This is contrary to 
the rules of right play—it is inconvenient. I 
owe nothing, and shall pay nothing.” Beauval- 
lon pleaded, at least, for the twenty-five louis he 
had contributed to the bank. Dujarrier then, 
as Beauvallon was leaving, insisted on paying 
him eighty-four louis he owed him on another 
transaction, and in a way that implied Beauval- 
lon entertained mean and unworthy suspicions, 
‘* Permit me to pay you,” he said, *‘ it will save 
me the trouble of sending it you.” Dujarrier, 
then, in spite of Beauvallon’s assurances, went 
to borrow the money, not having enough about 
him, M. Collor, the landlord of the Fréres Pro- 
vencaux, supplying the last ten louis. 

Beauvallon, who had been watching for an op- 
portunity to call out the rival editor, went home, 
considering his honor hurt in being suspected of 
claiming what was not due to him. He instant- 
ly sent for two friends, M. D’Escquevillez and 
M. Roger de Beauvoir. They agreed with him 
that an explanation was necessary. On going 
to Dujarrier that gentleman merely said, in an 
offensive way, ‘* Beauvallon—Grandvillon ! don’t 
know him. My friends are M. De Boignes and 
Arthur Bertrand.” ‘This answer Beauvallon 
thought a new offense, and on his second then 
threatening a manual outrage to Dujarrier unless 
some apology was made, Dujarrier accepted the 
challenge. Beauvallon proposed swords to give 
his adversary more chance, offering his word that 
he would only disarm or wound Dujarrier. An 
officious friend, however, informing Dujarrier of 
this, he at once felt bound in honor not to accept 








| the advantage. 











About three o'clock the day before the duel 
Dujarrier called on Dumas, the novelist, and took 
up a sword he found in a corner of the room. 
Dumas saw at once that he did not even know 
how to hold it. He asked Dujarrier if he could 
use any other weapon better. Dujarrier then 
said that he was going to fight M. De Beauval- 
lon the next day. Dumas, knowing Beauval- 
lon’s reputation as a swordsman, said, ** Your 
adversary is a first-class swordsman; you had 
better use the sword: as soon as M. De Beau- 
vallon sees the way in which you hold the sword 
the duel will be over.” Dujarrier then replied 
that pistols were chosen; that the sword was a 
dangerous weapon; that he had more chance 
with the pistol, but was sure to be killed with 
the sword. ‘‘It is my first duel,” he added ; 
‘it is an astonishing thing I never had one be- 
fore. It is a baptism I must undergo. M. 
Beauvallon is brave, and has made his reputa- 
tion. When I have fought with him I shall have 
no more quarrels ; it will stop all these miserable 
yelpings.” ‘The cause of the duel, he said, was 
really a newspaper quarrel—it was a war between 
the Globe and the Presse, not between M. Du- 
jarrier and M. Beauvallon, He seemed preoc- 
cupied with the resolve not to show himself a 
coward in the eyes of Beauvallon, and appeared 
imbued that night with the belief that he should 
be killed. In vain Dumas hinted that a pistol, 
however fired, might hit, but that a sword could 
spare. He refused to listen—telling his friend 
that one of Beauvallon’s seconds had said, ‘If 
you don’t accept this challenge, you will have to 
fight for some other reason. ‘They will force 
you—you are displeasing to them.” Dujarrier 
remained, dined with Dumas, and left at nine 
o'clock. Dumas then went to the Variétés, but, 
feeling uneasy about Dujarrier, left the theatre 
and went tocall on him. Dujarrier was writing 
his will. Dumas saw that he ought to avoid all 
conversation on the subject that preoccupied him. 
He, however, pressed him to fight with swords, 
and said, ‘‘ Take care, my dear friend ; you have 
been lucky too long for it to last.” At midnight 
Dumas left. 

The will the doomed man that night wrote 
commenced thus: 


“On the eve of fighting for a cause the most absurd, 
on a pretext the most frivolous, and my friends, Arthur 
Bertrand and Charles de Boignes, Seine unable to 
avoid a rencounter which it becomes my honor to 
accept after the provocations that have been address- 


ed to me, I leave here my last wishes.” 


The letter to his mother ran thus: 


“My coop Morner,—If this letter reaches you, it will 
be because I am either dead or dangerously wounded. 
I shall fight to-morrow with pistols. It is a necessity 
of my position, and I accept it as a man of courage. 
If any thing could make me recoil, it is the fear of the 
pain the blow that struck me would give you; but hon- 
or is imperious, and if you must shed tears, my good 
mother, you had better shed tears over a son worthy 
of you than over a coward. One idea will, at least, 
soften your sorrow, and that is that my last thought 
will be for you. I shall go to fight calm and sure of 
myself. I have right on my side. I embrace you, my 
good mother, with all the outpourings of my heart. 

“ DusaRgien.” 


Eleven o’clock in the morning was the hour 
fixed for the duel. The seconds agreed that the 
combatants should be placed at thirty paces, then 
step five forward and fire, each of them stopping 
when he had received his adversary’s fire. The 
shots were to be exchanged without waiting. 
They were to toss who should furnish the arms. 
Beauvallon winning, his second, M. D’Escquevil- 
lez, produced a pair of pistols which he professed 
to be his own personal property. Dumas offered 
his pistols, but they were rejected. The duel 
took place in the Bois de Boulogne. Dujarrier 
brought in his cab his two seconds, and M. De 
Guise, a doctor. They arrived on the ground at 
ten o'clock. It was a cold day, a good deal of 
snow had fallen, and soft, white flakes still float- 
ed in the air. Beauvallon kept them waiting an 
hour and a half. Dujarrier, suffering from cold 
and nervous excitement, was so unfit to fight that 
the doctor insisted he should leave the ground, as 
was his right; but he refused. At length Beau- 
vallon arrived with hisseconds. Dujarrier’s friend, 
M. De Boignes, then made a last appeal, begging 
him not to carry further a duel without a motive. 
Beauvallon replied, coldly, that he had been in- 
sulted, and that offenses like that were never ar- 
ranged on the ground. 

D’Escquevillez then drew a pair of hair-trig- 
gers from his pocket. M. De Bertrand, before 
loading them, thrust his finger into one of the 
barrels, and found it black. He at once felt a 
suspicion that the pistols had been used, but 
D’Escquevillez assured him on his honor that 
they had only been snapped, and that Beauval- 
lon had never tried them. These preliminaries 
over, the two adversaries took their places. Du- 
jarrier was such a novice that, accidentally touch- 
ing the trigger, he all but shot M. De Boignes. 
At the third clap of hands he fired, but did not 
touch Beauvallon; he then dropped the pistol, 
which he should have held up to guard his head, 
and instead of remaining edgeways, stood square 
and presented his chest. M. Beauvallon then 
took slow and deliberate aim (forty seconds), and 
as M. Boignes cried, anxiously, “‘ Fire! fire!” 
the pistol was fired. Dujarrier remained sta- 
tionary—it was hoped that he had not been 
touched—when all at once he fell like a sack. 
The doctor ran to his man. The ball had strack 
him above the right nostril. His anxious look 
showed that his senses were still preserved. M. 
De Guise sought to reassure him with a few words 
of comfort, but a moment's examination proved 
to him that Dujarrier was lost. The upper max- 
illary bone was shattered, and the spinal marrow 
touched. When the party reached Dujarrier’s 
house, and the servant opened the door, a lady 
rushed to the carriage. It was Lola Montez, a 
mistress of Dujarrier’s. His body fell into her 
arms. , 

The death of Dujarrier caused great emotion 
in Paris: the motives for fighting were so puer- 
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ile, the inequality of the combatants was so fla- 
grant. ‘There had been treachery, too. It was 
soon ascertained that the pistols’ used had be- 
longed to M. Ganier de Cassagnac, Beauvallon’s 
brother-in-law. The gun-maker, with whom M. 
Cassagnac pretended the pistols were on the 
morning of the duel, proved that it was not til! 
after the duel that he had had them to clean. 
Moreover, Beauvallon and his two zealous sec- 
onds fled to Spain, and did not for some months 
give themselves up. 

It was decided to prosecute Beauvallon, who 
had surrendered himself, and on the 26th of 
March, 1846, he was brought up for trial at the 
Beauvallon in his de- 
fense asserted that he had been driven to use 
pistols much against his inclination. He had 
chosen the most unfavorable place when on the 
ground, and he had resolved not to fire till after 
his adversary. He had taken no longer aim 
than was necessary. It was then attempted to 
be proved that Beauvallon, when a lad, had once 
gone into the house of a cousin and stolen a watch, 
to raise money to go to a bal masqué; but this 
unworthy slander broke down. 

M. Berryer, Beauvallon’s advocate, defended 
his client with great eloquence, and quoted Gui- 
zot’s words to prove from the lips of an eminent- 
ly religious man that the duel was not forbidden 
by civilization or religion. ‘‘ French manners,” 
Guizot had said, ‘‘ were chivalrous, and they had 
substituted the duel for the assassination. When 
the honor of a man or a woman was assailed, rep- 
aration was needed. ‘The savage revenges him- 
self by the ambuscade, the Frerichman by the 
duel. In vain you legislate; men of courage de- 
ride you,” 

The result of this speech was a verdict for the 
acquittal, Beauvallon being only fined 20,000 
francs. 

But the case did not end here. In August, 
1847, D’Escquevillez was tried at the Court of 
Assizes for the Seine, for having given false evi- 
dence in the Beauvallon trial, The chief witness, 
M. Meynard, deposed that the evening before the 
duel Beauvallon asked him to come and practice 
with him with pistols at half past six the next 
morning. ‘They went the next morning to D’Esc- 
quevillez’s garden at Chaillot, and Beauvallon 
fired with great precision a dozen times, with his 
brother-in-law’s pistols, at a mark on the garden 
wall. This over, D’Escquevillez went off to meet 
Dujarrier’s second, and the witness walked with 
Beauvallon. De Guise also deposed that the 
pistols were flashed on the ground, but only with 
caps. At the Rouen trial D’Escquevillez had 
tried to make him give false evidence, and had 
threatened him. The Viscount d’Alban deposed 
that D’Escquevillez had so bad a reputation that 
he had been refused admission to the Madrid 
Casino. Beauvallon had also been found cheat- 
ing in cards. An expert proved that two dis- 
charges of powder might stain, but would not 
blacken a pistol barrel. The result was a ver- 
dict against D’Escquevillez, with extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and he was condemned to ten years’ 
** seclusion sans exposition.” 

In the same month Beauvallon was also tried 
for perjury. M. Meynard’s evidence was again 
criminating. On the morning of the duel he 
saw on D’Escquevillez’s table two pairs of pistols, 
one of which pairs he was told was M. Ganier 
de Cassagnac’s. Beauvallon fired with both 
pairs, and Meynard complimented him on his 
address. Beauvallon replied, ‘‘I have often 
broken eggs with these at my brother-in-law’s.” 
M. Devismes, a gunsmith, deposed that on the 
18th of March M. Cassagnac had ordered his 
pistols to be sent to his brother-in-law in the 
Rue Notre Dame de Lorette. He also proved 
that during a short absence in the country Cas- 
sagnac and Beauvallon had sent for four hun- 
dred pistol-bullets, M. Belmont, a witness called 
by Beauvallon, deposed that at a duel fought by 
Beauvallon the prisoner had fired in the air the 
first time, upon which his adversary fired and 
wounded him. 

M. Capo de Feuillade’s speech for the de- 
fense was eminently French. It ended thus: 

**And now I intrust this child to you. See 
what he is, when he hears in Madrid these mur- 
murs, these reports; he says, ‘I will pass the 
frontier ; I will go to Paris; I will go there and 
perform one of the most beautiful actions that 
can honor human life. I will go to bear my tes- 
timony to friendship.’ And now, dear child of 
my affections, thou for whom I have alone lived 
for two months, let me undertake in thy name 
the solemn engagement that henceforward thou 
wilt neither propose nor accept a duel.” 

Prisoner. ‘* Never.” 

Capo pe Feuituape. * Thouart poor, Thou 
hast to suffer two years in prison already, and to 
pay for thy costs. Work and pray. Work and 
prayer, what consolations! And on leaving pris- 
on you will still have a right to the esteem of 
honest men.” 

Beauvallon here wiped his eyes with his hand- 
kerchief. He was pale and haggard, but affected 
complete tranquillity. He was sentenced tu eight 
years’ imprisonment. The two prisoners were 
still in the Conciergerie when she revolution of 
1848 broke out. ‘The prisons were forced open, 
and they escaped. 

D’Escquevillez appeared no more on the scene, 
M. Beauvallon returned to Guadaloupe, and tried 
to obtain a legal pardon for his escape; but the 
court refused all his applications. 

This Dujarrier duel showed how terribly near 
assassination these encounters often are, There 
was no doubt left in the minds of impartial men 
that Beauvallon had taken a cruel and murderous 
advantage in using a weapon to which he was ac- 
customed. It also appeared that the duel had 
originated in an old press quarrel, Cassagnac hav- 
ing been dismissed from Dujarrier’s paper for 
some imprudence. It was equally certain that 
Cassagnac, wishing to remove his rival, had set 
on the young creole duelist to fight and kill him, 
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FRANCE, 1871. 
Wuart is this that she says of thee, willful and 
wounded, 
But beautiful France? aa 
This selfish-wise world, as she looks on thy writhings 
From afar and askance? 


Lo! she says that the sackcloth of sorrow that clothes 
thee 
Thou shalt keep for thy shroud; 
She says that thy head shall be never more lifted, 
"Because it is bowed! 


She says that this red rain that drips from thy bosom 
Is the costliest—last! 

And her hand is uplifted to write thee and seal thee 
With the things that are past! 


Aud wilt thou lie down, then, so straitly and starkly, 
And let the dark cover thee? 
Shall she say, “This was France !”—for a sign, at thy 
head, 
Plant thine own lilies over thee? 
I have seen a red rose thriving well in the mould of a 
Crumbling coffin ; 
And the dead have stood up, while the living around 
them 
Were doubting and scoffing. 
At thy throat is the grip of the tall, surly Northman— 
’ But thou art too fair! 
He never will strike through the quivering flesh 
Of thy white beauty, bare. 
From the trail of thy tresses he carefully lifteth 
His iron-shod heel. 
Ere he leaves thee he stanches the wounds that were 
made by 
His conquering steel. 
Albeit, he knows that the life that he nurses 
Would strike at his own; 
Though he knows that thy hate will beleaguer his 
path when 
Thy strength is new-grown! 
Oh, proud, breaking heart! Oh, presumptuous, de- 
spairing, 
But undismayed France! 
Fair, fickle, and furious, thine old lovers knew thee 
In the days of romance! 
Howarp GLYNDON, 


ONE ROOM TOO MANY. 
A COLLEGE REMINISCENCE. 

Ir was late on a gloomy October evening when 
I piloted my way up the crazy and ill-lighted 
stair which led to Harry Markham’s rooms in 
the principal quadrangle (or, in college parlance, 
the ‘‘front quad”) of St. Michael's College, 
Oxford. ‘The clamor of boisterous merriment 
that struck upon my ear as I ascended showed 
that the revel was already at its height; for this 
evening Markham’s ‘‘ set” (a somewhat roister- 
ing set withal, as sundry gate-fines* and sum- 
monses before the college authorities continually 
testified) were celebrating the arrival of a new 
Freshman from the North—known by reputation 
to not a few of them—who was expected to prove 
2 valuable acquisition to the college boat, and, 
! y strength of muscle, if not of mind, to enhance 
tae renown of St. Michael's in no small degree. 
iis I entered, the host, with flushed face, and 
eyes sparkling with mirth and mischief, was just 
calling upon the company to ‘' fill their glasses 
to the health of his esteemed friend, Mr. Joseph 
Talboys, whose thews and sinews were a suffi- 
cient guarantee of good service to be done by him 
when the time should again come round for St. 
Michael’s to display her prowess on the river.” 
Amidst a general shouting and stamping of feet, 
and the crash of several glasses (it being a special 
characteristic of a certain class of under-graduate, 
when slightly heated with liquor, to smash every 
thing, animate or inanimate, that may come in 
his way), the toast was drunk; and the new- 


comer—a brawny, yellow-haired giant from Cum- 
berland, whose broad, jovial, unmeaning face 
promised less of the scholar than his vast shoul- 
ders and herculean limbs did of the athlete— 


having lumbered out a few incoherent words in 
reply, the buzz of conversation again became 
general. 

** Well, old fellow,” cried Markham, turning 
to the Cumbrian, ‘* how do you like the idea of 
sleeping in the haunted room, eh ?” 

“Its all one to me,” answered Talboys, in his 
deep, heavy, gong-like tones; ‘it ‘ll be a clever 
ghost tho’ can wake me when I'm once fairly 
asleep.” 

** What about a haunted room?” interrupted 
I. ‘I didn’t know we had one in college.” 

**Oh, you know that queer old corner room in 
the back quad,” struck in my right-hand neigh- 
bor; ‘‘it hasn’t been used for ever so long, and, 
of course, that’s a sufficient reason why it should 
be set down as haunted.” ‘ 

“But what's the story connected with it, 
then ?” asked I. 

“Oh, just that something happened there, 
somehow, a long time ago,” rejoined my inform- 
ant; “‘and so, you see, it came to be haunted, 
If you want to know further particulars, your 
own scout,¢ old Sam Thorpe, is yourman. He’s 
lived in the college till he’s just like a part of it 
himself, and there’s not a thing happened this 
last thirty years but what he has it all at his fin- 
gers’ ends, Ask Aim about Talboys’s room if you 
want to know all about it.” i 

“*And meanwhile,” shouted Harry, draining 
his tumbler, ‘‘liere’s a good night’s rest to Mr. 

‘Talboys, and may the ghost be as civil to him as 
he desery es!” 

“I say, ‘Talboys,” cried a rakish-looking man 

at the farther end of the board, “if the ghost 
doe S come, just ask him whether I shall win the 
ne ° uury steeple-chase next time, there’s a good 
Clow, 
**And whether I shall get a first in Greats, ’t 
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added a languid, foppishly dressed fellow beside 
him, whose ambitious remark called forth a gen- 
eral roar of laughter. 

‘** Ah, Carrington, my boy,” cried Markham, 
‘“‘I'm afraid your first in Greats is beyond the 
power of even a ghost to secure. But come, let’s 
have another bowl of punch, and bother take the 
ghost and all connected with him!” 

Louder and wilder waxed the uproar under the 
influence of the “‘second brew,” and the even- 
ing’s merry-making ended, as Oxford wine-par- 
ties occasionally do, in the disappearance of 
more than half the party under the table, the 
clamorous dispersion of the rest in every direc- 
tion except that of their own rooms, an unmer- 
ciful smashing of glasses, windows, and even fur- 
niture, and a number of bad headaches and offi- 
cial rebukes next morning. The only two who 
escaped unscathed were Talboys and myself— 
the Cumbrian from his iron strength of head, 
and I from my natural indisposition to drink 
deeply. We parted at the foot of the stair; but 
as the stalwart Northerner strode across the silent 
quadrangle, his huge figure looking shadowy and 
spectral under the fitful glimmer of the moon- 
light, an undefinable impulse prompted me to 
follow him to the entrance of the back quad- 
rangle, in which lay the room that he was to oc- 
cupy. 

The so-called ‘back quadrangle” of St. 
Michael's is in reality a long straggling court, 
flanked on one side by the palisade of an adjoin- 
ing wood-yard, and on the other by the wall of 
the college itself, the farther end being formed 
by a projecting wins; of the building, containing, 
perhaps, fifteen or twenty sets of rooms. As I 
halted at the enl of the dark passage which 
unites the two quadrangles a cloud suddenly ob- 
scured the moor.iight, casting a dim and cheer- 
less gloom over the whole space, which appeared 
to my excited fancy like the shadow of the grave 
advancing to swallow up my reckless companion. 
So strongly did this idea take hold of my mind 
for the moment that I was on the point of shout- 
ing to him to stop. But such childish fantasies 
had little hold upon the sturdy Northman, who, 
caroling in a lusty voice a fragment of some song 
which had taken his fancy during the evening, 
marched steadily across the open space, and van- 

ished into the deeper shadows beyond. As he 
disappeared an overpowering terror, such as [ 
had never before experienced, and of which I can 
only convey an idea by calling it the terror of 
expectation—the foreboding of a horror yet to 
come—seized upon me, and, like a child sudden- 
ly left alone in the dark, I fairly turned round 
and ran back to my own rooms, as if fleeing from 
some deadly peril. 

After such a transgression of my usual habits 
as the midnight symposium of the evening before 
it is not surprising that I slept long and heavily. 
The first thing that disturbed me was an unusual 
tumult in the back quadrangle—a shouting, 
trampling, running to and fro, and banging of 
doors and windows, such as might have aroused 
any one whose bedroom, like mine, abutted 
upon the scene of the disturbance. I sprang to 
the window and looked out just as one of the men 
with whom I had supped the night before came 
running past. 

** Hallo, Sargent!” cried I, ‘‘ What's all this 
row about ?” 

**Haven’t you heard?” he answered, halting 
for a moment. ‘‘Talboys, the new Freshman, 
has been found in a fit on the floor of his room.” 

“Ina fit! How’s that?” 

‘** Nobody knows; we can’t get a word out of 
him that any one can understand. I’m off to 
fetch a doctor.” And away he ran. 

As may be imagined, I was not long in dress- 
ing after such a reveille, and had just entered my 
sitting-room when my scout—old Sam Thorpe, 
already introduced to my readers by the conver- 
sation quoted above—made his appearance with 
the breakfast-tray. Sam was a lean, under- 
sized, hatchet-faced old fellow, with small, deep- 
set, cunning gray eyes, and a dried-up, leathery 
face, trenched with countless wrinkles, giving it 
the look, as one of his masters quaintly observed, 

**of a ruined head haunted with ghost-stories.” 
His age was an impenetrable mystery, college 
traditions unanimously agreeing in representing 
him as going about in the same snutf-colored 
coat, and with the same antiquated appearance, 
as far back as the memory of man could extend. 
He possessed a considerable fund of out-of-the- 
way knowledge, and was a perfect mine of quaint 
old stories respecting the college and all con- 
nected with it, which he narrated with a homely 
and untaught eloquence that made him well 
worth listening to. As a rule, Sam was always 
ready for a chat, but on this occasion he seemed 
in no hurry to begin. At length, having laid the 
table as solemnly as if he were making prepara- 
tions for my immediate execution, he hazarded 
a remark: ‘‘Sad business, Sir, this of Muster 
Talboys!” 

** Have you heard how it happened ?” asked I. 

**I don’t know nothing about it, Sir, barring 
that Joe Leggitt, the scout on that staircase, 
found Muster Talboys a-lying all along on the 
floor, with a face just like one o’ them stone stat- 
teys above the hall door yonder ;* and he can’t 
even tell one ’ow it ‘appened, poor young gen'le- 
man—only he keeps sayin’ that the devil's in his 
room, and that he won’t stay in it at no price; 
so the doctor’s had him shifted into Muster 
Archer's rooms, on the next staircase.” 

**Is the doctor with him now, then ?” 

“Yes, Sir, he’s there; but I don’t know what 





he thinks of it all—he won’t say nothin’.” And 
old Sam glided away like a ghost. 

I made a hasty pretense of breakfast—to eat 
heartily was altogether beyond my power—and, 
rushing down stairs, came face to face with the 
departing doctor, an old acquaintance of mine, 
who had pulled me very cleverly through a dan- 
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gerous illness caught during a long vacation trip 
to Algeria. ‘ 

cGendanenion, doctor; what do you think 
of our patient now ?” 

‘Well, my dear Sir, it’s rather premature to 
give any decided opinion yet. The nervous sys- 
tem has received a great shock, unquestionably 
—a very great shock ; but we shall remove him 
to lodgings in the town this afternoon, and I 
hope he may mend by degrees.” “= 

(As I shall not have occasion to mention Tal- 
boys again in the course of my narrative, I may 
as well notice here that he returned home as soon 
as his health permitted him to travel, not reap- 
pearing till the following term—to the huge in- 
dignation of the authorities, who were inefiably 
scandalized at the occurrence of such an unac- 
countable catastrophe within the walls of St. 
Michael’s, an occurrence—as the head of the 
college aptly defined it—‘‘ altogether unprovided 
for by the university statutes.”*) ; 

‘* But what do you think was the cause of it, 
then? And what makes him talk about the 
devil, and all that?” 

‘*Tt’s impossible to account for the vagaries 
of nature, my dear Sir,” replied the oracular 
doctor, who never, by any chance, gave a plain 
answer if he could possibly avoid it. “It’s a 
very curious case, and I intend making a careful 
study of it, I assure you; but in the mean time 
it may be just as well to set down the whole 
thing as the effect of stomachic derangement, 
brought on, no doubt, by the heavy supper of 
last night. Good-morning to you; I have sev- 
eral other visits to pay.” 

And so saying the doctor vanished, leaving me 
plunged in reflections of a very harassing nature. 
All the efforts which I made to fathom this mys- 
terious catastrophe only sank me into deeper be- 
wilderment. Here was a man, healthy, fearless, 
unimaginative as man could be, with the nerves 
of a soldier and the strength of a giant, struck 
down all in one moment by an agency of which 
ninety-nine men in a hundred would deny the 
very existence. What was I to thnk? Had 
the supernatural, then, any real basis of fact? 
And was it now, after eluding my grasp on the 
moonlit rocks of Brittany and beside the grim 
ruins of the Rhine, in the pathless forests of 
Finland and amidst the revolting superstitions 
of the Lower Danube, starting up to confront me 
in sober England, and, of all places, in the heart 
of a skeptical university? In this unpleasant 
frame of mind I turned my steps almost uncon- 
sciously in the direction of the back quadrangle, 
and found old Sam Thorpe flitting around the 
fatal spot like a raven on a battle-field. 

‘*Sam,” said I, “show me Mr. Talboys’s 
room.” 

‘*Why, Sir, Mr. Talboys ain’t there now; 
he’s on the next staircase.” 

“* Never mind that; it’s the room that I want 
to see.” 

** But, bless you, Sir, what’s the good (if 
you'll excuse my freedom) of lookin’ at a room 
where there’s nothin’ to see ?” 

** That’s my business, not yours, You just take 
me there at once.” 

Sam, with manifest reluctance, led the way up 
the more distant of the three stairs, and halted 
before a small door, on opening which I found 
myself in a rather dingy-looking sitting-room, 
furnished in the usual simple style, opening into 
a bedroom of smaller size but similar furniture. 
Except the comfortless aspect characteristic of 
every room which is suddenly reoccupied after 
a long term of neglect, there was, as Sam had 
forewarned me, nothing remarkable about either 
apartment; but I had barely had time to look 
round me, when my eyes were attracted by an 
object which riveted them (why, I could not tell), 
to the exclusion of every other. This was a 
large rusty iron hook, driven into the ceiling of 
the sitting-room, apparently for the purpose of 
suspending a hanging lamp. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that this hook’ drew my eyes to it as 
the magnet draws the needle ; and so thoroughly 
was I engrossed with this seemingly insignificant 
object, that I failed to notice the exit of my 
guide, who no sooner saw my attention diverted 
from him, than he slipped noiselessly out and 
closed the door behind him. But the moment I 
found myself alone a feeling rushed upon me 
which I despair of expressing. To call it the 
instinctive consciousness of an invisible presence 
of evil, or the mixture of terror, disgust, and in- 
thrallment with which we look for the first time 
upon a loathsome reptile or an executed crim- 
inal, gives but a faint idea of its overwhelming 
intensity. I must borrow from the words of an 
old legendt what my own are powerless to con- 
vey: 

‘“'The young man was left alone; and hardly 
did he find himself sc, when, like a swarm of 
demons, the recollection of all his sins rushed 
on his mind, and, like furies armed with fiery 
scourges, seemed determined to drive him to de- 
spair. As he combated these horrible recollec- 
tions, with distracted feelings but with a re- 
solved mind, he became aware that his arguments 
were answered by the sophistry of another, and 
that the dispute was no longer confined to his 
own thoughts. The Author of Evil was present 
in the room with him in bodily shape, impressing 
upon him the desperation of his state, and urging 
suicide as the readiest mode of putting an end 
to his sinful career.” 

This is, as it were, the shadow of what I felt ; 
but the terrific reality is beyond the power of 
description. With an effort like that with which 
one breaks from the oppression of a nightmare, 
I flung open the door and rushed out, meeting 
on the st = the spectral figure and shriveled, 
corpse-like’ visage of old Sam, who surveyed my 





* I have since heard that the question of pulling 
down the ill-omened room altogether has been serious- 
ly discussed by the college authorities—with what re- 
sult I am not informed. 
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ee features with a grin of ghastly curi. 
osity. 

** Well, Sir, how do you like th 
you have seen it ?” . 7 a, tow 
’ “ Sam,” soa i. jae him full in the 

ace, ‘* you know more of this than 
Just tell me all about it.” gn pretend, 

‘* Lawk, Sir, how should J know ing 2” 

faltered Sam, his cadaverous face ties hea 
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paler — — “ Doctor says it’s summut 

wrong wi’ the gen’leman’s stomach : 

to know, surely.” # and Ae oughs 

**'This won’t do, my man,” answe r 
ing him by the arm. fe Men are seth fri on 
ened to death like this, and no one be able to eal 
how. Either you tell me all you know about 
this room, before you stir, or I'll go straight to 
the warden and report you.” 

Sam turned perfectly livid, and shook from 
head to foot. For a moment he seemed to hold 
counsel with himself, and then stammered out: 
**1'll tell you all you want to know, Sir, but, for 
‘Eaven’s sake, don't make me tell it now.’ If 
you'll allow me I'll come to you at eight this 
evenin’ and give you the whole story.” 

- See that you do, then,” said I, turning away: 
“‘ for if not—you know what I’ve promised you.” 

All the rest of the day I was in a perfect fever 
of conflicting emotions. The unusual excitement 
of the evening before, the extraordinary events 
of the morning, my own unaccountable sensa- 
tions in the haunted room, and the equally un- 
accountable terror of my old servant, all com- 
bined to throw me into a condition little better 
than that of Talboys himself; and I was in the 
humor to believe any tale of horror, however im- 
probable, when, just on the stroke of eight, the 
door opened, and old Sam's weazened face and 
lean, corpse-like figure came gliding in. He 
seemed, however, in no haste to commence his 
dismal confidence, and it needed the repetition 
of my threat of the morning and the stimulus of 
a large glass of brandy to make him at length 
proceed as follows : 

** You must know, then, Sir, that about forty 
years ago, not long a'ter I fust cum to be a scout, 
them roomso’ Muster Talboys’s belonged toa gen- 
‘leman commoner (Muster ’Ammersley his name 
was), what had just come up from somewheres in 
the West. A small, slight-built man he was to 
look at, with a smooth white face, just like a wom- 
an’s, and never a hair upon it barrin’ a little 
black mustache, as if somebody had done it with 
a pencil ; and altogether he looked such a dainty 
Jemmy Jessamy sort o’ chap that some o’ our 
big, strappin’ fellows in the college boat turne: 
up their noses at him a bit just at fust, and 
thought he warn’t good for nothin’. But he 
showed ’em different afore long, for he was just 
one o’ them chaps as seems to be able to do every 
thin’ just as easy as eat their breakfast. He won 
the ‘igh jump, and the long jump too, at the col- 
lege hathletic sports ; and he walked to Wood- 
stock* in an hour and a ’arf, for a bet o’ five 
pound; and when he went out ridin’ (he was 
*mazin’ fond o’ ridin’, and kep’ a oss o’ his own 
at Tollitt’st) it looked just as if him and his oss 
was j'ined together like them Simonese ‘I wins 
the papers makes sitch a work about. And the 
fust November a’ter he cum up, when there was 
sitch a Town and Gown on the Fifth as never 
was (I remember it well, for I was out myself, 
as any young chap might, to see the fun), he 
went out and fought as if all the prize-fighters in 
Lunnon had been in his skin ; and he picked out 
the best man o’ the town (Bill Dawson the butch- 
er ’twas, him they used to call ‘ Mutton-fist’— 
he’s dead now), and giv’ him sitch a hidin’ that 
Bill warn’t his own man agin for a week. I tell 

ou, Sir, it was hawful to see that fight. Muster 
‘Ammersley minded the licks he got (and he got 
some ‘orrid uns) no more'’n if they was mere fiea- 
bites; and his eyes glared, and his lips worked, 
and his teeth gnashed, as if he was goin’ to tly 
at Butcher Bill’s throat and drink his blood. 
And when I met Bill a while a'ter, and says to 
him, ‘ Bill, my boy, you've met your match at 
last!’ sayshe, ‘Noa, I hain’t; ’cos why, that feller 
ain’t a man at all—he's got the devil's strength 
and his own too!’ And somehow that sayin 0 
hisn sfuck in my head, and wouldn't never g0 
out agin. 

“Of course, when all them things got abroad, 
our gen’lemen changed their tune wonderfully 
about Muster ’Ammersley ; and, little by little, 
he got to be quite the champion o’ the college. 
But our dons didn’t like him so well at all, for 
he was a real wild un, if ever there was one. 
don’t say but what young gen'lemen will be a 
little wild now mad then—that’s only human 
natur’; but this Muster ’Ammersley was out and 
out the wildest we ever had—there warn’t noth- 
in’ on earth he wouldn’t do if once he got it 
his ead. And what with drinkin’ and gen 
and card-playin’ and breakin’ of windows, -? 
doin’ other things besides, he got so into the blac 
list with the warden and the fellows that at oo 
they fairly began to think o’ makin’ him take a 
name off the books” (that is, leave the college 4 
“The worst thing about him was that he did al 
them wicked things not in a heat and a paps 
like most of our young gen'lemen, but ” we j 
and quiet as if he was a-drawin of a map; he . 
you could always tell when he was at his wic - 
est by his speakin’ in a low, soft, sleepy _ wi 
voice, and strokin’ his little black mustac en 
his long white fingers ; and when he did that - 
might be sure there was some worse devilry th 
usual comin’. ’ 

‘It was just about this time that —— t 
pened which I never forgot, and never * ns 
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mersley, addressed in alady’s’ana, In one® © 
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ect hisself, and waved his ‘and to me 
aa sat down to read. In about ‘arf 
n agin to do up the room a bit, 
and there I seen the letter lyin’ open on the table, 

: in’ ight afore him like a man ina 

and him starin straig’ : Jared 
dream ; but the minute he saw me his ne 
like a dog just goin to spring, and be - pr) 
2 voice that made me shake all over, * Be off! 
ter double-quick, for when his blood 
And off I went doubie-q ink than 
And 1a sooner have angered anythink ¢ 
him. But a while a’ter that one o his grooms 
cum to Hoxford (for the young gen'leman’s father 

as powerful rich, and kep a whole drove o’ serv- 
port d I met him at Tollitt’s, and we went 
eer ther, and I drew him about 
and ‘ad some beer together, 
Muster ’ Ammersley all he knew. And he told 
- e as how the young gen leman ‘ad bin sweet on 
some young lady as lived near him (as good and 
as pretty a one as ever stepped), and how they'd 
bin engaged to be married ; but when he got into 
these bad ways o’ his she took back her word, 
and giv him up, though it was like pullin’ out a 
bit o her own heart to do it (them was Tom's 
very words, and he had it all from her own maid, 
what was & — oO a Mayhap it ’ud 

’ bin better if she 'adn’t gin him up, poor young 
~ a considerin’ how it all ended; but God 
knows what's best. , 

“Well, Sir, it was about a year a'ter Muster 
‘Ammersley fast cum up that an ugly story got 
abroad about some poor girl in the town (the 
daughter o’ one o’ the college tradesmen) what 
he'd made love to, and then played her false, so 
that she never held up her head agin. A very bad 
business it was, if ‘arf was true as was said about 
it; and our dons they held a Common-room on 
the job, and settled as how either Muster Am- 
mersiey must clear hisself o’ havin’ any ‘and in it, 
or he must leave the college. Now it ‘appened 
that the very mornin’ o’ the Common-room an- 
other letter cum for the young gen’leman, and 
this time it was in a man’s ‘and ; but as soon as 
he'd read it he tore it up, and chucked it into the 
grate. ‘There warn’t no fire lit (‘cos 0’ its bein’ 
summer); and so when he’d gone out I fell to 
to pick up the pieces, and see if [ could make 
any thin’ out of ’em. (Mayhap it warn’t a very 
nice thing to do, but cur’osity’s Varsity strong 
sometimes.) However, it was so torn that there 
was only one bit I could make head or tail of, 
and that seemed to be just the fag-end o’ the 
letter. This is what was written on it: ‘You 
have disgraced yourself and me, and must abide 
the consequences. I will give you no help, and 
only regret being still compelled to sign myself— 
your father, F. C. Hammerstey.’ Then I re- 
membered what Tom the groom had said about 
there being no love lost ’twixt father and son; 
and I guessed as how the young gen’leman had 
got into some hawful scrape, and his guv'nor 
wouldn’t 'elp him out. 

“Muster 'Ammersley cum in agin toward 
a'ternoon, and sat like a stone stattey for two or 
three hours, takin’ no heed o’ me as I went in 
and out, and not utterin’ a sound, only that once 
I heerd him mutter, ‘I said, May the devil take 
me if I wrong her; and now I have wronged her, 
andhewill!’ About night-fall he went out agin, 
and there were some as said a’terward (for no- 
body never got at the rights o’ the story) that he 
went to some gen’leman he knew and lost a lot 
o’ money at cards. Anyhow, ‘twixt one and two 
in the mornin’, as I was a-comin’ across the back 
quad (I'd bin sittin’ up with old Higgins, the 
college messenger, what was rayther bad that 
night), somebody comes through the passage 
from the front quad, and goes by me like a shad- 
ow; but a glimmer o’ moonlight fell on his face, 
and I knowed it in a minute. "Twas Muster 
’Ammersley’s face, and yet agin ‘twasn't his— 
but somehow as if he was dead, and the devil had 
entered into his body. Up the stair he went as 
if he had wings; and I, just as if somebody 'd 
told me to do it, follered quietly a’ter him; but 
afore I could get up, he’dshut and locked his 
door. I heerd him fidgetin’ about inside for a 
bit, as if lookin’ for summaut; and then he seem- 
ed to come out into the middle o’ the room, and 
said, in a voice like nothin’ I ever heerd before 
nor since, ‘I curse with my last breath this 
room, and all that isin it, and all who shall come 
to it ater me; and I give it over to the power of 
the devil, unto whom I go; and may Ais pres- 
ence, and mine, and that of all things evil, pos- 
Sess it henceforth for ever and ever!’ 

“You wouldn’t believe me, Sir, if I was to tell 
you what a turn them words giv’ me. I tried to 
call for help, but my tongue seemed to stiffen in 
my mouth, and every thin’ went round with me 
as if I'd been drunk; and the next thing I re- 
member is findin’ myself lyin’ at the foot o’ the 
stair, with the mornin’ light just comin’ in the 
sky, and Jem Banks (him as was scout on the 
next staircase then) stoopin’ over me. 
th Why, ‘Thorpe,’ says he, ‘’ave you bin on 

© spree, that you lie rollin’ here this way ?’ 

Jem,’ says I, ‘for "Eaven’s sake come up 
quick to Muster "Ammersley’s rooms ; I’m afeard 
there's summut wrong!’ Well, Sir, up we went 
together ; but it was too late: he'd hung hisself 
‘that ‘ere big hook in the middle o” the ceilin’, 

nd them words I heerd was his last. What's 
— Sir, it’s negates somehow that them rooms 
Tiley ok Jr tn i a a 
egebyit eo 
an = man ceased, and looked inquiringly 
over bie ‘tren arll that I ie ~ an- 
“rie YY nerves are (and I may 
Say, with i 

failed me ee that they have seldom 
shodd me of need), I could not repress a 
on ann as T'was from the dismal atmos- 
the scene i hed euae aeaeaa Ray & of 
efore me, like a nightmare, the i oa ot hn 
desperate self-dest: tmare, the image of that 
eke royerin hislonelyroom. A cold 
ess came over and I bowed my head 
Upon the table at which T sat When I looked up 

“gun, my companion had stolen silently away. 
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OLD ITALIAN STORIES. 


Tue stories of the Italian peasantry are for the 
most part legendary, the names of their authors 
and the dates of their composition being, in many 
cases, unknown, even to collectors of ballads. 
They are printed and sewed together in a form 
somewhat similar to that of the ‘‘ Priest’s Calen- 
dar” and the ‘Book of Mary,” works which the 
peasantry, and other persons who profess to be 
well-informed, look upon as parts of the New 
Testament. They are sold at various prices, av- 
eraging from two soldi (a penny) to a franc, and 
a franc and a half, the dearest books being bound 
in fancy covers, made of parchment or coarse pa- 
per, and ornamented with wood-cuts of an ambig- 
uous character. Thus, a saint’s portrait is often 
to be found attached to a story of brigands, and 
a standard-bearer, who appears to belong to the 
Austrian army, figures as a monk of the olden 
time, carrying the sacred flag or emblem of his 
convent, 

The most popular of the stories of the peasantry 
is the novel or saga of the ‘ Reali di Francia,” a 
work which is intimatel ted with the ** Or- 
lando Innamorato of Boyardo,” and the still more 
famous *‘ Orlando Furioso of Ariosto,” throwing 
much light on early manners and the practice 
of knight-errantry. Its real title, in English, is 
the ‘‘ Royalties of France,” but it might with 

ual propriety have been styled the ‘ Royalties 
= or the ‘‘ Kings and Queens of Fairy- 

The *‘ Royalties of France” begins with an ac- 
count of the conversion of Constantine, and the 
installment of the first pope in the Eternal City. 
The name of this prelate is Sylvester, not Peter, 
which would seem to clash with the generally-re- 
ceived account of the first wearer of the papal 
crown. But it is to be presumed that this book 
was written at a time when people knew or cared 
little about chronology or the bona fide annals 
of the Church, or it is possible that the writer was 
a bit of a skeptic in these matters, and thought 
that one name was as good as another in cases 
where both were open to doubt. But the story 
must speak for itself. 

There lived in the neighborhood of Rome, in 
the days of Constantine, a certain pastor of the 
Church named Sylvester. He had been perse- 
cuted for his religion, and took refuge on a hill 
called Mount Sirach, where there was a wood 
with @ cavern in it. But he was driven away 
from thence, and fled to Aspromonte, accom- 
panied by two of his followers. He lived here 
for several months in a.siet and seclusion, dur- 
ing which time Constar.tine, who had been suf- 
fering from leprosy for .welve years, fell danger- 
ously ill, and exhausted all the arts of his physi- 
cians. At last one of them, who had no children 
of his own, and was looked upon as a kind of 
genius, prescribed a bath of children’s blood. 
Seven little girls, three years of age, who were 
born on the same day andat the same hour, were 
to be bled to death on the morning of their birth- 
day in the emperor's palace. Their clothes were 
to be burned at a sacred fire, and their bodies 
thrown into the Tiber, so that nothing should re- 
main of their identity while the emperor was tak- 
ing his bath. But the mothers of the little babes, 
though devoted to the emperor, and belonging 
for the most part to the lower classes of society 
(so that a bribe or blood-money might have been 
deemed acceptable), objected to the doctor's pre- 
scription, and began shrieking and tearing their 
hair in the antechamber. Hearing all this noise, 
the emperor came out of his bath-room, and in- 
quired the cause of the disturbance. 

**What!” he exclaimed, ‘tare the mothers 
sorry? They are ungrateful wretches! Give 
them some more money and let them be gone.” 
And so saying, he disappeared into an inner room. 

Soon afterward a second disturbance was heard, 
louder than the first, and a second time the em- 

ror came out of his bath-room. 

‘* What is the matter now ?” exclaimed Con- 
stantine, who, though very ill (as has been stated), 
was able to walk about. ‘‘Are these women not 
contented yet? Do they want more money ?” 

** Tf you please, your majesty,” said one of the 
servants, trembling in every limb, ‘‘ they won't 
take the money. ‘They want their children!” 

‘*This is very extraordinary!” said Constan- 
tine, with a kind of start; ‘‘ well, I suppose I 
must yield to them, for I do not like to make 
people uncomfortable. Take the children away !” 
So the babes were restored to their parents, and 
Constantine went without his bath ; but not for 
long. Strange stories were flying about concern- 
ing the cures effected by another doctor, greater 
than any that had yet appeared. Sylvester, the 
persecuted Christian, had been going about bath- 
ing people in what he called a bath of righteous- 
ness, and sprinkling them with holy water; and 
the fame of these things, after being reported in 
various parts of Christendom, reached the em- 

r’s palace. Constantine sent for one of his 
saat called Lucius Alboyne, and bade him ride 
to Aspromonte at the head of a thousand knights, 
and bring the hermit to Rome. The baron, set- 
ting out immediately, arrived at his journey’s end 
early on the fourth day. When he and his troops 
arrived at the foot of the hill, Sylvester was at 

rayers, and thinking his time was come (for he 
Tooked forward to a martyr’s death), he went out 
to meet Alboyne, who, leaving his troops in the 
valley, advanced with one attendant toward the 
sacred grove. He immediately made himself 
known to Sylvester, telling him that Constantine 
had sent for him. 

Sylvester smiled. ‘‘I was prepared for this,” 
said he, ‘‘ for I have seen angels in my dreams, 
and I know by this sign that my time has come.” 

**T have a thousand of these angels down yon- 
der,” said the sturdy Alboyne, with a loud laugh. 
‘*They are waiting for us with drawn swords. 
Hasten, I pray, for our lord expects us.” 

** My Lord me, indeed,” said the her- 








mit, piously; “*but I am glad of this!” He 





then asked Alboyne two favors : first, whether 
his followers, or fellow-Christians, might be al- 
lowed to stay on the hill and practice their re- 
ligion as heretofore ; and secondly, whether he 
might be allowed to say mass before he went 
away. Both these favors were granted, and the 
two entering the garden, the holy man took a few 
turnip seeds out of a sack, planted them in the 
earth, and made the sign of the cross above them 
with his right hand. He then performed mass— 
greatly to the astonishment of Alboyne, who had 
hever seen any thing of the kind before—and, 
lo! as he spoke, the turnips rose out of the 
ground and covered all the strips of earth over 
which the cross had been signed; so that the 
heathen Roman soldier saw and believed at once, 
and asked to be baptized. When he had con- 
fessed his sins, and had received absolution for 
the same, the two set out together, and arrived 
in Rome on the fourth day, accompanied by the 
thousand knights. ‘The travelers were at once 
admitted to a private audience. 

**T hear you are a great doctor,” said the em- 
peror, very kindly, when he had dismissed Al- 
boyne. ‘* Where is this water that you recom- 
mend? How much does it cost? How many 
baths must I take a day ?” 

“* The water that I recommend is the Water of 
Eternal Life,” said the hermit, with a smile. “It 
costs nothing. One bath, if taken in a spirit of 
truth, is sufficient.” 

** But what is this water called ?” asked the 
emperor, whose curiosity was now fairly roused ; 
“* my doctors have never said any thing about it. 
I suppose it is some new invention ?” 

** It is older than the kingdoms of the earth,” 
said the saint, lifting his eyes to heaven, “and it 
is called acqua santa, or the water of baptism.” 

** But will it cure me of my illness?” asked 
the emperor, still undecided. 

**Tt will cure you and all mankind of all your 
illnesses, and prepare all of us for the life to come.” 

** Then give me some of this water in the name 
of charity, for I like your face, my father, and I 
am sure you are a good man.” 

The emperor bowed his head, and Sylvester 
sprinkled him with holy-water, so that the sufferer 
was instantly cured of his leprosy, and became a 
Christian and a notable pillar of the Church, nay, 
its principal supporter. In a few years the whole 
of the Roman Empire was converted to Christian- 
ity, and Sylvester was made Pope of Rome. 

Another very popular story in the ‘* Reali di 
Francia” is the story of Rizzio or Rizzieri, the 
first of the Palladins, and Fegra-Albana, daugh- 
ter of the King of Tunis. 

Two versions of the story exist: one short and 
sweet, like a nursery tale, or the song the fishers 
sing in the Bay of Naples ; the other long-winded, 
and spun out into a kind of prose ballad, like the 
legends of the saints, with fifty episodes or se- 
quels, each of which is, properly speaking, a sep- 
arate story, though the names of the heroes and 
heroines are always the same. In the long ver- 
sion Rizzio is taken prisoner when he goes to 
Tunis, and is liberated by his jailer’s daughter on 
condition that he marries her, which he is loath 
to do, as she has one eye larger than the other. 
He then enters the lists as the champion of Fegra- 
Albana, the king’s daughter, and conquers all his 
foes ; but the evil-eyed lady appears when least 
expected, and he is unable to obtain the hand of 
the beautiful princess, but is seized by treachery 
and shipped off to sea, where, after many strange 
adventures, he is sold to pirates. He escapes by 
an act of prowess and skill worthy of Sindbad the 
Sailor and Monte Christo combined, and fights 
his way back to Africa, across Turkey and the 
Holy Land, making his appearance once more at 
the court of the King of Tunis, where, on being 
recognized by the faithful page Arcail, he is led 
to his mistress’s bower, and there lodged and 
fed till he is able to take part in another tourna- 
ment. He gains a second victory, but Fegra- 
Albana, thinking he is killed, poisons herself, and 
the poor Palladin takes ship for Sicily, with Ar- 
cail for his man-at-arms, and gains more victo- 
ries in field and bower, winning the love of an- 
other lady called Albana, but not Fegra, whom 
he marries and makes his queen ; for he becomes 
aking of men. We have chosen the shorter and 
prettier of the two stories, that which brings the 
adventures of Rizzio and Albana to a happy cli- 
max, without putting them to unnecessary torture, 

King Dannebrunne, sometimes called the Sul- 
tan of Babylon, after fighting several battles in 
Italy in unison with other kings and princes of 
the border lands of Africa and Asia, pitched his 
tents before the city of Rome and laid siege to 
it with an immense army, but without success, 
During the armistice which followed the first at- 
tack, he sent messengers to different parts of the 
world—to Spain, to Egypt, to Arabia, to Persia, 
and t® Turkey—announcing that several kings 
and other potentates had been killed in the va- 
rious engagements, and, among others, Prince 
Arcaro, cousin of the King of Tunis. To Tu- 
nis were sent three embassadors to report the 
prince’s death, and to contract for a fresh sup- 
ply of men and money in the event of war break- 
ing out again. The king promised assistance, 
and the queen invited the embassadors to her 
private room to obtain a detailed account of the 
battles, and to satixfy the curiosity of her maids 
of honor, which was at least as great as her own. 
When every thing of a public nature had been de- 
scribed, the queen, bursting into tears, asked who 
killed Arcaro, saying she was sure he was some 
miserable assassin. é eed 

‘No assassin, your majesty,” said the princi- 
pal embassador, ‘but a brave young soldier, as 
beautiful as a girl, and with no beard on his chin. 
His name is Rizzio, the Palladin, and he is twen- 

years of ~ 
v So pee and yet so famous!” said the 
queen. “‘ But who is he? I could kill him with 
my own hand. I hate him, for he slew Arcaro, 

‘One of the maids of honor blushed deeply at 
these words, and yearned to hear more about the 
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| beautiful knight. This was Fegra-Albana, daugh- 
ter of the queen, a girl between fifteen and six- 
teen years of age, who served at her mother’s 
court, The embassador proceeded with his story : 

**Rizzio met Arcaro in single combat. Both 
were brave and true, and both were strong; but 
Rizzio was the stronger. He clove the prince's 
helm at one blow, and pierced him throngh the 
heart; but he refused the spoils of war, and left 
the corpse of that brave man to be honored by 
his friends, Would to Heaven that this Rizzio 
were a Saracen, for I have seen him in the field, 
both before and after victory, and never have [ 
seen a man to be compared with him !” 

The queen frowned at these eulogies, but dis- 
missed the embassadors without giving vent to 
her displeasure, for she knew that the laws of 
chivalry required that men should speak well of 
their enemies, But she determined to avenge 
the death of Arcaro, and slew Rizzio many times 
in her dreams that night. Not so Fegra-Albana, 
whose youthful -heart had become enamored of 
this prodigy, and could not sleep for thinking of 
him. Next morning at an early hour she called 
her page Arcail, a little man with rosy cheeks, a 
year older than herself, and thus addressed him: 

** Arcail, I have always loved you and been kind 
to you, so I am sure you will do every thing I wish. 
I want you to go to Rome, where the armies of 
King Dannebrunne are encamped, and find out 
Rizzio, who will be easily discovered, for he is 
the most beautiful man in that part of the world, 
and give him this letter, which I have written 
with my heart's blood, and tell him, good Arcail, 
that where the letter is blotted (and it is blotted 
in many places) tears of love and tenderness have 
fallen from the eyes of a king’s daughter. And 
if you praise my eyes, it will be well, and still bet- 
ter will it be if you tell the whole truth, which is, 
that I am beautiful, though not worthy to be his 
bride; but of my love you can not speak too 
much, for it is as deep as the sea, and reaches as 
far as Rome, where my hero lives, to which city, 
if you love me, Arcail, draw a passionate love- 
chain, and draw my lover here, that I may be 
saved from early death.” 

The page swore to obey the lady’s commands, 
and knelt down while she administered the oath, 
which was that he would never reveal what he 
had that day heard, and that he would deliver 
the letter into no hands but those of Rizzio, 
After he had received money and passports from 
an officer of the palace, Fegra-Albana made him 
a present of a fine steed, and gave him one still 
finer for Rizzio, together with a shield and a gar- 
land of pearls, to be worn in tlie tilts and tourna- 
ments before the court. The page departed and 
took ship for Sicily, where he arrived in three 
weeks, after a stormy passage, and thence cross- 
ed the straits to the main-land, where he arrived 
in safety with the two horses, the shield, and the 
garland of pearls, reaching the camp of King 
Dannebrunne at the time of the full moon, 
When he found Rizzio, he gave him the letter 
and the costly presents, and asked for foed and 
a night's lodging, as he was tired out. 

Rizzio read the letter by the light of the moon, 
and was filled with wonder and delight at its con- 
tents, and, turning to Arcail, asked him, as he val- 
ued his own soul, to tell him all he knew about 
the Princess Albana: whether she was beautiful, 
how old she was, what were the principal char- 
acteristics of her beauty. 

‘There is only one sun in the sky,” said Ar- 
cail, *‘ and only one Albana on the earth. She 
is fairer than a flower and brighter than a star ; 
she is straight as a palm-tree, and just tall enough 
to reach up to your heart if you stand side by side 
(as two such lovers ought), while she makes a 
bower for herself with her golden hair.” 

This reply satisfied Rizzio; that is to say, it 
made him very discontented, for he was glad to 
hear how beautiful his mistress was, but sorry 
that she lived so far away. He dismissed. the 
page, and went into a lonely part of the camp 
and read her letter over again; and when he 
came to the words, *‘ 1, Fegra-Albana, love my 
hero Rizzio. I have never seen him, but J will 
be true to him, I shall die if I see him not,” he 
resolved to go to her. He dressed himself in his 
best armor, put on the shield and the garland of 
pearls which the king’s daughter had sent to him, 
and bade Arcail saddle his horse. The page, 
who had refreshed himself with a few hours’ sleep 
and a hearty supper, was glad to return to Africa 
to his dear mistress ; so they set out immediately. 
The good Arab steeds ran fast, and the brave ship 
flew before the wind, and landed them in safety 
on the coast of Tunis. In a few hours they were 
at the king’s palace, and in a few minutes more 
they were in the boudoir of the princess, who 
clapped her hands for joy (for she was a girl still) 
when she saw her lover. ‘Then she remembered 
that she was a king’s daughter, and drew herself 
up to her full height and smiled upoW the knight. 
This last, who had never seen any thing so beau- 
tiful in all his life, unless it were his own gracious 
self reflected on his shield and in the brooks by 
the way-side, threw himself at her feet, and, kneel- 
ing on one knee, exclaimed, ‘Oh, noble lady, 
deign to speak to me, for I am stricken down and 
conquered by your beauty, which is more potent 
than the swords of fifty enemies!” The lady 
smiled again, and bade him rise, and the two 
lovers, heedless of the presence of the page, heed- 
less of the lateness of the hour, heedless of every 
thing except their own happiness, began question- 
ing each other about their former lives; aud the 
end of it all was that Fegra-Albana became the 
affianced bride of Rizzio. In three days they 
were married, unbeknown to any one but the 
page and a Christian monk, who converted Ar- 
cail and Fegra-Albana to the true faith, and es- 
caped with them to Italy, where the page, who 
had been secretly in love with the king’s daugh- 
ter, died of a broken heart. The others lived for 
many a year in peace and happiness, for Rizzio 
gave up fighting and became a troubadour, and 
the father of a large family of.soldiers and poets. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


AFTER a sleep of more 
than sixty years the Ger- 
man empire has awakened 
to new und more glorious 
life, under the victorious 
sceptre of the HoHENZOL- 
LERNS, Who now, for the 
first e in the leng his- 
tory of Germauis, as- 
sume, in the person of the 
Emperor Wiitt1aM L., the 
imperial purple. At the 
recent ope r of the Ger- 
man Pa the Em- 

ror spoke fom the mur- 

one of CHAKLE- 

which had been 
brought fiom Aix-la-( ha- 
pelle for 
pose. Whether he will be 
able to obtain from the 
Emperor of Austria the 
imperial ins , how pre- 
served in treasuie- 
chamb it Vienna, is 
questionable, though the 


this express pur- 


Germans now incladed in 
his di minions appear to 
covet the possession of 
them fur: their new Em- 
pero ul to think that 
the imperial dignity will 
scarcely be sustained with- 
out the aid of these exte- 
rior symbols. 

"These jewels, of which 
we present an engraving 
on this page, have had a 
singular and eventful his- 
tory. Originally in the 
possession of the reigning emperor, and by him 
transmitted to his successor, they were carried 
from city to city, and from palace to palace, and 
at length, in #, were taken to Naremberg, 
where they found a prolonged resting-place. 
The high authorities of that ancient city were 
accustomed to bear them, in solemn state, to ev- 
ery coronation—at first to Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
afterward to Frankfurt; for from the time of 
Lupwie the Pious (813) till that of Ferpinanp 
I. (1558) the German emperors were crowned 
at the former city, and from that time forward 
at the latter. 

The principal jewel is the golden Imperial 
Crown, which is popularly believed to have beer 
worn by CH = LEMAGNE, though it probably dates 
back no furiher than the eleventh century. It 
is composed ur solid, beaten gold, weighs sev- 
en and a half pounds, is richly adorned with 
pearls and magniticent diamonds, and surmount- 
ed by a cross and globe.. Only a massive head 
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THE INSIGNIA OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


can wear this crown with dignity. Francis L., 
says Gortue, appeared beneath it ‘like the 
veritable ghost of CHakLEMAGNE, while his son, 
Joseru IL., had to have it lined, It was so 
large for him that it projected like the eaves of 
a roof beyond the brows of the puny head.” The 
long Imperial Sceptre is of gilded silver, adorned 
with oak leaves; the golden Apple, or Globe, is 
a hollow ball. large enough to fill a man’s hand. 
The Imperial Sword, which, according to the 
legend, was delivered to CHARLEMAGNE by an 
angel from heaven, is two-edged, broad, the 
handle richly chased ; the scabbard is of leather, 
covered with goldand diamonds. ‘The Coronation 
Gloves are of purple silk, ornamented with pearls, 
diamonds, and the figure of the Imperial Eagle. 
Besides these jewels, there are mantles, sandals, 
etc., all made of the most costly material, and 
richly ornamented. At the later coronations 
these were laid aside for new robes, made in ex- 
act imitation of them. 


MILITARY SYSTEM. 


Onr of the most marked features of the late 
war was the exact manner in which the orders 
of General Von Moltke were obeyed by the sep- 
arate detachments. Each corps d’armée exe- 
cuted without mistake its part in the great pro- 
gramme. ‘There was, so to speak, a similarity 
in their successes ; and while no one general has 
attained high pre-eminence, none have failed in 
any of the operations which they were intrusted to 
perform. Such facts are evidence of a practical 
system of education and organization carefully 
matured in peace time, and thoroughly inculca- 
ted into the minds of fficers of every grade. 
The exigencies of moder. \ warfare, necessitating 
the employment of armies of a magnitude far be- 
yond the supervision of a single general, forbid 
the possibility of one great genius impressing his 
mark on his subordinates, and overcoming faults 
of system by individual character. As armies 
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grow in size, so must j; be 
more than ever requisite 
that each component part 
should be perfect ii, itself 
and its general and staff 
while imbued with ¢); 
spirit of subordination, ea. 
pable of acting on thei; 
own responsibility when 
removed from the sy er- 
vision of the comm: nder- 
in-chief. Even under the 
greatest of military com. 
manders defeats and fai. 
ure have been traced toa 
neglect of system, and to 
the tendency of genius to 
confide in itself athe: than 
in the machinery at its d 
poral. What ean be more 
striking than the conduct 
of the first poleon’s 
earlier campaigns, as com. 
pared with those fought 
duringthe zenith ofhispovy. 
er? Inthe cam 
Italy he was in comm ind 
of a manageable 
receiving impure 
his own military 
In his later cam 
when his troops | een 
diminished by defeat, and 
when he endeavored with 
comparatively small forces 
to drive back the invaders 
fiom French teriitory, he 
also had under him a 
army subject to his indj- 
vidual control; but when 
he undertook the g 
expedition to Russia, w 
he marched at the head of armies of many 
tionalities, and of « numerical strength unknown 
in European history previous to that campaign, 
his power crumbled from its very weight: the 
component parts of his vast furce were not per. 
fect in themselves; his marshals were not to be 
trusted bevond the supervision of his own eve: 
his numerous orders were neglected; andthe dis- 
order of the advance on Moscow brought forth 
its bitter fruits during the retreat. Contrast De 
Fezensac’s and Ségur's accounts of the marcl to, 
not from, Moscow with the narratives of the re- 
cent advance of the Germans from the Rhiue to 
Paris, and it will be apparent that while one 
army depended on a man, the other rested on 
a system—the system organized by a man of 
genius. In our own recent war the smaller 
armies of the South were more immediately af- 
fected by their leaders than those of the North; 
and until Grant imposed order and system for 
chaos, victory inclined to the weaker side. 
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